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In the preparation of these books 
three individual types were prom- 
inent: the eminent musician, the 
philosophical educator and the 
practical teacher. These three 
worked together, but all the ideas 
of the musician and all the ideas 
of the educator had to be filtered 
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teacher, who was the last court 
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why the New Educational Musi: 
Course, with all its high ideals 
and beautiful music, is thoroughly 
practical. Every song, every 
exercise, every voice drill, every 
detail of voice culture, sight sing- 
ing, and musical interpretation, 
was thoroughly tested and tried 
out in the schoolroom before it 
found a place in this series of 
books. 


Write to Ginn & Company, 29 Beacon 
Street, Boston, Mass., for information 
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LOUIS AGASSIZ. 


BY R. W. WALLACE, 


With the advent of the centennial of the birth 
of this renowned naturalist—May 28—come both 
the opportunity and the motive to recall anew the 
leading events in his brilliant career, and to meas- 
ure, even though imperfectly, the remarkable influ- 
ence he gained in the domain of the natural sci- 
ences. 

Born in a humble village parsonage on the verge 
of one of the lesser lakes of Switzerland, he was 
the heir of culture, of honor, and of poverty. 
Books such as would answer to a boy’s fancy were 
few, and he turned instinctively to the great book 
f nature, wherein were what 
charming anniversary poem 
scripts of God.” 

He gathered about him all kinds of pets, and 
with fish skilfully snared in the lake and its feeders 
he stocked a great stone basin behind the house, 
and made it his first aquarium. And in these 


days, without any consciousness of it at the time, 


Longfellow in his 
called “the manu- 


here began that marvelous insight into ichthyology 
vhich in time made him famous with the learned of 
th Europe and America. ‘For the fisherman,” 
“who had rowed five 
les to bring him a rare fish, he would fling open 


vy dann covene 
ery door and spread 


says Colonel Higginson, 


out both arms to meet him.’ 


~at Lausanne, Zurich, Heidelb 


Munich—were filled 


Student g, 
with honest, earnest re- 
listless sch 


through 


indol nt or 


problem ran them all, the 


( uti re¢ \ll his personal lean- 
nes were-towards science, but his home-friends 
bent on seeing him a_ practicing physiciai 
S] S ne from the little parsonage chid 


ing him for choosing to “break the ice of the two 
poles to find the hairs of a mammoth.” He ac- 
cepted the parental advice with filial grace, and 
made the pleasant compromise of taking his medi- 
cal degree to satisfy his friends, and of pursuing 
his scientific studies to gratify himself, and to re- 
spond to his own heart promptings. 

His first published work was a description of 
Brazilian fishes which had been carried to Europe 
by two exploring naturalists. Such was the accu- 
racy of his labor in this field of research that it at 
attracted the attention of the eminent 
entists, Cuvier and Humboldt. These men were 
quick to see genius in the youth, who was now just 
entering his majority. They befriended him, cor- 
responded with him, sent him specimens, raised 
up for him patrons whose aid was invaluable. ‘It 
had been one of to publish a 
work on “Fossil but he magnanimously 
handed over the work to Agassiz, and gave him all 
the material and specimens he had collected. This 
was accepted as a high honor, but at the same time 
a challenge to him to do his best. 


once sci- 


Cuvier’s dreams 


Fishes,” 


By the time he had reached his twenty-fifth year 
he had identified 500 extinct species of fishes and 
extinct genera. Then came the publication 


“Fossil Fishes,” one of the finest 


publications both as to drawings and text ever 
printed. It was the first of its kind both as to time 
and quality. It was costly to the purchaser, but 
nost costly to the author, whose limited means 


defeat the project. He 


to be content with the fame rather than the 


shekels which it oh Yet this was a rich 
reward Cuvier praised him. Humboldt con- 
cratulat He | vakened the interes 

scientific men all over Europe. Prizes from sci- 
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entific societies in Britain and elsewhere were 
awarded him. His lecture room was thronged 
with students who sat at his feet as a recognized 
master in science. It was a great victory, and by 
one whose tireless patience and unostentatious 
ambition had richly deserved it. 

In 1836 his thought was turned to the study of 
glaciers, and this opened up perhaps the most bril- 
liant chapter of his life. The record of his re- 
searches among the glaciers of the Alps reads like 
a romance. Patiently measuring their progress, 
climbing their slippery surface with hatchet and 
Alpenstock, being let down by a rope a hundred feet 
into a crevasse to see the laminated structure of the 
ice, studying their terminal moraines,—such were 
his adventurous experiences. And these made 
him an authority on glacial action in the ice age. 
At first his theories met with the opposition of 
geologists, and the scorn of not a few, but he suc- 
ceeded in bringing over to his views Buckland, 
Murchison, Lyell, and many others, who were 
convinced by his ample and indubitable proofs. It 
certainly was a happy thought that chose as a 
marker for his last resting-place in Mount Auburn 
cemetery a boulder from the glacier of the Var. 

At two-score he planned for a visit to America. 
He consulted Humboldt, who graciously blessed 
his journey. Without knowing it at the time he 
was leaving his native land for good, and Switzer- 
land was making a gift to American scientific edu- 
cation that can never be over-praised. In this 
land were to be the greatest triumphs of his con- 
spicuous career. 

His first appearance in America was in the 
Lowell Institute lecture course in Boston. His 
untechnical treatment of scientific subjects charmed 
everybody. He had a native gift for lecturing, 
and no one popularized science more than he. 
And he could have continued indefinitely as a 
prince of the platform had he so selected. _Silli- 
man of Yale was proud of him, and virtually be- 
caine his bureau manager. 

But the Lawrence Scientific school was just be- 
ing organized at Cambridge, and he was offered 
the chair of natural history at a salary of $1,500. 
This he accepted, and here began his relation with 
Harvard, which proved the happiest experience of 
his life. There he was admitted gladly into the 
able professional circle in which were Longfellow 
and Lowell, Felton and Peirce, Gray and Wyman. 
His natural urbanity as well as his acknowledged 
gifts gave him a seat of honor at this delightful 
Round-Table. Nothing could decoy him from 
Harvard. Europe invited him repeatedly to re- 
turn; France sent him the ‘Prix Cuvier” and the 
“Order of the Legion of Honor” with an invita- 
tion to her leading chair of science; but he chose 
to remain in America. His proximity to the ocean 
was one of his chief joys, for the sea had abundant 
treasures to enrich his studies. 

He made several notable expeditions in the in- 
terest of science. One was to Lake Superior, an- 
other to the Bahama reefs. For the United States 
coast survey he studied for months the Florida 
reefs and keys. Under the same auspices he went 
around Cape Horn to California with the best op- 
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portunities for deep-sea dredging and to study 
glacial action in the southern hemisphere. Na- 
thaniel Thayer paid all bills for ‘an expedition to 
Brazil, and the result was a collection of 1,442 spe- 
cies of fish. Agassiz was a tireless worker and an 
accurate registrar, and his trips were of immense 
scientific value. 

But one great dream of his life was yet to be 
realized. As early as 1830 he had dreamed of a great 
scientific museum, but he had never been able to 
transmute it into a fact. But at Harvard came his 
supreme opportunity, and he closed with it. The 
beginnings were humble indeed. An old shanty 
set on piles close by the old Brighton bridge over 
the Charles river was the museum’s first shelter. 
Then an old barrack-like building on the College 
grounds was granted it, and $400 were apportioned 
for its maintenance, a wretchedly meagre sum. 
But Agassiz was now on his mettle. He lectured 
in many places, and put all his fees into the mu- 
scum fund. More than is known of his scant stipend 
went in the same direction. He wrote letters to 
interest men of means in his enterprise, made 
earnest pleas with legislative committees for ap- 
propriations, and secured fayorable responses. 
And at last his dream was realized in that stately 
and capacious building which is popularly known 
as the “Agassiz Museum.” And then he gave 
himself to the work of an imposing and complete 
collection of specimens, and showed what Colonel 
Higginson styles “the fascinating endlessness 
which marked his spirit of collection.” He had 
people everywhere engaged in securing specimens. 
Many a New England captain on some cruise had 
collecting cans to be filled and returned on their 
rceching their home port. And he and his enthu- 
siastic students classified and arranged, until the 
museum became a model for all institutions of its 
kind in all lands. It is his proudest monument. 

In 1873 Agassiz was importuned to hold a sum- 
mer school of science, and it was made possible by 
tiie princely generosity of John Anderson, a New 
York merchant. It was held on Penikese island 
in Buzzard’s Bay, and has been spoken of by the 
enthusiastic pupils who attended it as “an idyll.” 
Agassiz was at his best, and his unbounded ani- 
mation pleasantly infected the entire school. The 
opening session was made memorable by the great 
teacher’s suggestion that as an act of reverence to 
God, whose footprints and handiwork they were 
about to study, they should all unite in a silent 
prayer. 

“Then the Master in his place 
Bowed his head a little space, 
And the leaves by soft airs stirred, 
Lapse of wave and cry of bird, 
Left the solemn hush unbroken 
Of that wordless prayer unspoken, 
While its wish, on earth unsaid, 
Rose to heaven interpreted.” 
—Whittier. 

Other summer schools were planned, but they 
were not to be. For by the mid-December of that 
same year the gifted naturalist was no more. He 
had overworked his giant strength, and nature at 
last declined to honor his drafts. But he had left 
an inspiration and an impulse for nature-study in 
America which are everywhere noticeable at the 
present hour. 
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DEFECTS IN THE SCHOOLS AND THE RESPONSI- 
BILITY FOR THEM.—(IL.) 


BY SUPERINTENDENT PAYSON SMITH, 


Auburn, Me. 


Rural education is not to be improved by put- 
ting into country schools all the schemes, plans, 
methods, and devices which have been put into 
city schools and often adopted there as necessary 
evils rather than as positively beneficial goods. 
Much of the work done in rural schools has been 
actually subversive of the best interests of country 
children. They have been educated away from the 
farms, out of sympathy with the country and its 
life, until for self preservation’s and happiness’ sake 
they have fled to the city in order to find there the 
only places for which their education had prepared 
them. 

The future development of the country school is 
to lie along new lines; it will make use of the ma- 
terial that lies close at hand; its curriculum will in- 
clude those subjects of interest to the country child; 
its methods will conform to its means; it will pro- 
mote those forms of manual training natural and 
indigenous to country life—and it will be worthier 
of respect for being itself rather than a weak imi- 
tation of a town school. 

The principle cited is applicable to the cases of 
different towns and cities. The school system of 
any own or city exists in a measure to serve the in- 
terests of the community which creates and sup- 
ports it, and it may lose its chief value in the at- 
tempt to model too closely after other towns not 
similarly placed. 

Just as the individual teacher has methods which 


‘she uses with peculiar success and has character- 


istics which are reflected in her school, so will the 
school bear an individuality of its own. And ina 
larger way should all the schools of the town bear 
the essential characteristics which will stamp them 
and hold them together as the individual system 
created for, by, and of the people for whose wel- 
fare it was constructed and is run. 

It is often said that school work is cramping and 
narrowing in its effects. If this is true of your 
school work or of mine is it not because we keep 
too close to the lines of convention and _ tradition, 
because we follow too slavishly what others have 
planned and allow to ourselves too little of that 
freedom of action which is the saving grace of any 
employment? 

A current criticism of the modern school is that 
it crowds too much work upon the child, that it re- 
quires more work of him than is consistent with 
mastery and thoroughness, and because I believe 
this criticism is in a certain way well grounded I 
am naming it as the third defect in the school. 

’ Now it must be borne in mind that in any com- 
parison regarding efficiency the schools are at a 
great disadvantage as related to other professions 
or industries. The physician’s patient improves 
and gets well or grows worse and dies, the lawyer's 
case is passed on by judge and jury and a decision 
regarding it is reached. They know whether they 
have failed or succeeded. The manufacturer, 
whether of shoes, or watches, or furniture, or what 
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not, can go at once to his finished product and can 
make an immediate decision regarding the effi- 
ciency of his workmen, Point by point he can 
compare it with past products and determine at 
once whether there has been improvement. 

Not so of the schools however, the efficiency of 
our present school system, for example, is not to be 
finally judged until its product has not only 
taken its place in the world but until it has been in 
that place long enough to have accomplished 
something. The custom, so general, of judging the 
schools by comparing the work of children with 
the alleged work of their parents at a correspond- 
ing age is as unfair to the schools as it is to the 
children themselves. 

Jn the experimentation which is inseparable 
f:om progress in education, and which must, it is 
true, be based in part on theory, it is impossible 
that some mistakes should not be made, but to infer 
that such experimentation, because it invoives 
change is productive of harm is to deny the ad- 
vantages of study, investigation, and the pursuit of 
truth. 

Therefore as much of this complaint as issues 
from dissatisfaction with new subjects coming into 
the course of study is not worthy of serious con- 
sideration. There is no need for an apologist fcr 
the introduction into the schools of any subiect 
whicl. a study of the needs of children, the chang- 
ing conditions of life, or the ends of education 
cicarly make necessary. However, when a study 
or a portion of a study remains in the school after 
its lack of value is apparent then there is need for 
apology. 
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THE TRAVELING TEACHER. 


[From the New York Mail and Express. ] 


It was a new thing to send British school teach- 
ers to this country, as for several years Alfred 
Mosely has been doing. It is not quite a new 
thing to have American teachers return the visit 
as it is announced that some hundreds of them will 
do next year, by virtue of the interest of the same 
public-spirited Briton. 

The American schoolmarm has long been our 
most persistent and most alert foreign traveler. 
You find her in the summer months all over Eu- 
rope, and the old world has formed an ideal of the 
American woman which is really only a_ photo- 
graph of the woman school teacher—a wideawake 
young person a year or two under thirty, wearing 
a brown veil on her hat, a shirt-waist and a number 
of rather formidable steel buckles, carrying a red 
book and manifesting a certain erudition in art and 
architecture and a tireless eagerness to learn more. 
Year after year, as the banking houses issuing let- 
ters of credit will tell you, she returns to the 
charge. 

We have an idea, however, that she fravels for 
“change and rest,” that she studies everything 
abroad except the public schools, and that if she 
has her way she will continue to do so without her 
young charges being any the worse for it. 
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THE RELATION OFTHE ELEMENTARY SCHOOLS 
TO THE ACTIVITIES OF THE COMMUNITY. 


BY MARGARET POWELL, TACOMA. 


The common schools—what does the name sig- 
nify? Who ever heard of a common church, a 
common political party, a common social club? 
We have been looking for the last hundred years 
for a common social centre. Why not make the 
public schools that ideal? ‘Look the field over as 
we may, we can find but one great social interest 
that affects everybody, and is capable of uniting 
and welding together the various elements of our 
great republic,” and that interest is in a common 
education, the common schools if you please, where 
the rich and the poor meet together for “the Lord 
is the maker of them all,” where the rich man’s 
son gets his first intimation that the son of the la- 
borer possesses brains as well as brawn. 

The world is looking more and more to the 
common schools for the panacea for all ills, and 
right valiantly are they rising to the occasion. It 
is the leisure time of all communities that Is 
looking after, and with our shorter hours of work, 
it needs it all the more. We have nothing to fear 
from the working classes in their working hours, 
and why should we fear anything from them in 
their hours of leisure? Simply because many ot 
them have no place in which to spend their even- 
ings, that is, no refreshing, uplifting, and congenial 
place. To what source have they a right to look 
for such a place, if not to the common schools? 
The institution they are supporting by their hard 
earned money, the institution which the majority 
of their children prefer to their homes, or else why 
when you arrive at your schoolhouse at eight in 
the morning you find them there before you 
and see them coming up from the north and the 
south, and from the east and the west? 

There is a feeling of unrest and dissatisfaction 
among farmers that ought not to be, we see it in 
the thousands of young men and women who 
leave the farms and pour into our already over- 
crowded cities. One reason is that young people 
in the country are lonely, they love their kind, they 
want to live where things are doing, where there 
really is a social and intellectual life. Why should 
not every country schoolhouse be the weekly, or 
semi-weekly centre of some social affair? 

Where are the old-fashioned literary societies, 
debating clubs, spelling singing 
prayer meetings and Sunday schools, to which we 
country-bred men and women can look back with 
such joy of living? In those days it was the virile 
young man, whose homely home was in our dis- 
trict, or in one near by, that had charge of our 
country school; he was usually working his way 
through college; he entered into our lives, our 
amusements, our society, our literary aspirations 
with the earnestness of one who knows, because 
he was among his own people. 

They took their flight when the city-bred girl, 
just out of high school, came out to practice upon 
our country children, who when her five days of 
toil were over hastened back to her city friends to 
relate her “perfectly horrid experiences.”’ 

Our country schools 


nee 


bee, schools, 


should be taught by the 
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educated sons and daughters of the country peo- 
ple. These educated sons and daughters in these 
days of agricultural cooking schools, 
dressmaking classes, etc., are able to bring light 
and life, literature and science into these homes 
which are the backbone of our country. Every 
country teacher should understand farm _ life, 
understand the different soils, how to. en- 
rich them, and make the most of them. 
He should teach the boys and girls to love this 
soil, teach them what crops will yield the most from 
them, what live stock thrives the best on them. 
He should know how to make butter and cheese in 
the most approved manner. He should be deeply 
interested in all these things, be able to make 
speeches, address audiences on subjects that are of 
absorbing interest to his patrons. I 





colleges, 


He should enter 
heartily into the social and religious life of his com- 
munity, he should teach the people from a loyal ' 
heart and a hard head that there is no happier, | 
more honorable or more independent life in the 
world than the life of the farmer. In so doing he 
would save to the state and nation many a valuabl 
life in its proper setting—Address. _ 
100-040: 


THE SUCCESSFUL MAN. 

(A talk to boys by Colonel Henry C. Clark, Genera! 
Superintendent of Jordan, Marsh Company, the leading 
retail store in Boston. ] 

The successful man is intensified desire under 
the control of intellect and intuition: the entire 
body and mind must be focused toward one ob- 





ject if success is to be attained: therefore there 
should not be “too many irons in the fire.’ The 
business man who has gradually polarized all his 
mental and physical forces towards his business 
interests needs no lessons in concentration. 

I want to speak a word on personality; the men- 
tal organization and capacity as well as outward 
appearance. Clothes are an advance 
speak, of a salesperson’s personality; a 


agent, soto 
neat, at- 
tractive appearance means much. An air of frank- 
ness, openness, and generosity putsa salesperson 
in immediate sympathetic touch with al] mankind; 
it lends a peculiar, irresistible charm to his or her 
personality. 

If you present your proposition with confidence, 
seriousness, and dignity you cannot fail to impress 
and interest. 
sion 


Try constantly to make the impres. 
of an agreeable 


personality: } 


counts 1n 


t 
everything the does. B 
Sincerity is the inspiration of that 


which is the basis of al] 


salesperson e sincere 
confidence 
business relations. To 
many of us accept defeat because we think we lack 


some special qualification, some spark of genius 


which really is not needed at all. It is not genius, 
but commonplace, every-day capacity to buckle 
down to hard work. 

One of the first rules for success in all salesman- 


ship is constant industry. I believe the biggest mis 
take anémployee can make isto d 
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the 1d@€a that ne 1s sim] 


] 


else forso much a day; ta 
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ing to your skill; be a part of the institution. Thousands neglect the opportunity of doing a 
Most of a man’s planning and figuring and real little thinking because they are employees and ex- 
hard work must be done outside of business hours. pect some one else to do the planning. 


LOOKING ABOUT. 


BY A. E. WINSHIP. 
FRANCIS W. PARKER SCHOOL. large personal, financial, and public interests. 











——ee 


It is delightful that the late Colonel Francis W. 
Parker still lives in theory and practice in a school 
in Chicago, a school so divorced from public inter- 
ference that popular clamor can never disturb it, 
and so adequately supported that the financial 
situation can never annoy. No nobler memorial 
could such a man have than this. 

Miss Flora J. Cook, the principal, is in every 
way the one professional heritage which Colonel 
Francis W. Parker left the world, who could have 
developed this school after his own heart. She 
was with him in the Cook County normal school 
for fourteen years, not as a blind follower of an 
impassioned leader, but as a devout student and co- 
worker. In conviction, in purpose, in personal in- 
cependence and professional courage Miss Cook is 
fully equipped for the great work that she has led 
for five years in this school, that she is still devel- 
oping in a noble way. 

There is little here that is usual with public 
schools, or, perhaps it would be better to say, 
there is much that is unusual No teacher has 
more than twenty pupils, and the one small build- 
ing has all grades, from the kindergarten to the 
high school, that is fitting for the universities. 

In every grade there are three classes of stu- 
dents: Those from homes of large wealth, from 
homes in which parents are such believers in the 
school that they make sacrifices to have their chil- 
dren attend, and a few who are sub-normal or in 
some way defective. The management literally 
selects the children for the purpose of working out 
problems through the teachers. 

Miss Cook insists that the high school, fitting for 
college, must test all the lower grade work. They 
are sending graduates to the various colleges each 
vear, and, so far, their students have stood well in 
getting in and in doing the work after they get in. 
From the kindergarten up the insistence is that 
all work shall contribute to the doing of better 
work farther along. Present results may be de- 
ceptive, while ability to do better work afterward 
can hardly be so. I have never seen this test so 
well applied elsewhere. 

A feature of this school that is surely not ap- 
proached elsewhere is that Mrs. Emmons Blaine 
is vice-principal and performs her every duty as 
regularly and faithfully as though she had no other 


RECOMPENSE. 


There is no nobler example of professional devo- 
tion than this. 

The school furniture is a delightful departure 
from the stiff, awkward, inmovable furniture that 
one sees everywhere. It is refreshing to see a 
school building thus equipped. 

Miss Cook’s weekly teachers’ meeting is never 
to be forgotten. Every Tuesday the entire faculty, 
with Mrs. Blaine and Mr. Bently, chairman of the 
board of trustees, has dinner at 5.30 p.m. Two of 
the company get the supper and serve it, taking 
turns. This is an attractive social function till 7 
o'clock, and for two hours thereafter they discuss 
in a conversational way their own school problems. 

On three days in the week, one hour of school 
life is spent out-of-doors. Every day the pupils are 
allowed to remain in their schoolroom or in the: 
school yard for one hour after school if they desire. 
A second hour is permissible. Practically all the 
children spend one hour, and many others take the 
second hour, 

There is an individual cup scheme that is new 
to us. At the drinking faucet are two large bas- 
kets, in one of which are clean cups. Whenever a 
child uses a cup he must put it in the other basket. 
It is absolutely sanitary of course, and it has the 
advantage of drinking from a cup which is a ]uxury. 

One of the highly commendable features of 
the Francis W. Parker school is the amount of 
“doing” by every child and in every grade from the 
kindergarten to college entrance. And it is indi- 
v:dual doing with abundance of initiative and 
the development of personality. How this must 
ceught Colonel Parker, if from the realms beyond 
1e knows what is doing in the school that is his 
memorial! 


Another significant feature is the continual use 
of the child’s experience, of his interests and tastes. 
This is manifested in many ways and characterizes 
tle spirit and attainments of the school in every 
room. 

Many editorials from my pen have been pub- 
l'shed, and others are yet to be published, giving 
credit always to the school, based on my recent 
visit to the school. The material would ordinarily 
appear in “Looking About,” but it seems to be of 
the largest importance, hence it has been used 
otherwise. 


Free-heartedness, and graciousness, and undisturbed trust, and requited love, and 
the sight of the peace of others, and the ministry to their pain—these, and the blue 
sky above you, and the sweet waters and flowers of the earth beneath, and mysteries 
and presences, innumerable, of living things—these may yet be here your riches; un- 
tormenting and divine; serviceable for the life that now is, nor, it may be, without 


promise of that which is to come.—ARuiskii. 
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SCHOOL EXERCISES, PEACE DAY. 
May 18. 
[To occupy fifteen or twenty minutes.] 


[In 1906 school authorities in six states recom- 
mended special exercises in school on this day. In 1907 
the superintendents of the country in annual session at 
Chicago passed a resolution recommending special in- 
struction on arbitration in all schools on or about May 


18.] 
READING. 

Blessed are the peacemakers, for they shall be called 
the children of God. 

How lovely are the messengers that preach us the 
gospel of peace. 

The Lord loveth righteousness, and the work of right- 
eousness shall be peace, and the effect of righteousness 
quietness and confidence forever. 

And God shall judge between the nations and arbi- 
trate for many people. 

He shall make their officers peace, and their rulers 
righteousness. 

And they shall beat their swords into plowshares and 
their spears into pruning hooks. 

Nation shall not lift up sword against nation, neither 
shall they learn war any more. 

HYMN. 

“Angel of Peace,” O. W. Holmes, or “Come, kingdom 

of our Lord,” or some other appropriate hymn. 


RECITATION FROM THE BLACKBOARD. 

“My country is the world, my countrymen are all 
mankind.”—Garrison. 

The eighteenth century achieved peace with justice be- 
tween thirteen American states. The nineteenth century 
extended it to forty-five states. The twentieth century 
will achieve peace with justice between all the nations 
of the earth. The United States has shown the method 
of attaining a United World. 

THE NEXT STEPS 1N WORLD ORGANIZATION. 


1. A general arbitration treaty pledging each nation 
to refer disputes with other nations to the Permanent 
International Tribunal. 

2. A World Parliament to meet regularly. 

8. Gradual, proportionate disarmament. 

4. An international police force. 

BRIEF ADDRESS BY TEACHER OR GUEST. 
Topics Suggested. 

Peace between nations is now for the first time in his- 
tory made possible. Steam, electricity, newspapers, 
democracy, a better mutual understanding, permit world 
organization. A century ago a war in Manchuria 
would not have been known for months. Nations inde- 
pendent then, interdependent now. Growth of com- 
merce. Peace between nations attainable long before 
civil war, lynchings, and murder will disappear. Our 
great cities contain much wickedness and violence, but 
they never fight each other as the Italian cities once did. 
Alabama and ‘Tennessee have feuds and lynchings but do 
not fight each other. Proper organization can prevent 
wars between nations as well as war between cities or 
federated states. The influential people in a few lead- 
ing nations can secure peace between nations. If the 
four or five great nations will arbitrate, all the weaker 
ones will gladly give up the heavy burden of costly ar- 
maments. LHvils of race prejudice and national arro- 
gance. Whatever may be said about civil war or wars 
in past time, war between nations to-day is unnecessary 
and a sin. It never proves which nation is just; it only 
shows which nation is stronger. Police and militia use 
a minimum of force to maintain law and bring criminals 
to court. Rival armies and navies are not national 
police. They never aim to bring a nation to court. They 
are merely great duelists. Police and militia will be 
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necessary indefinitely, but rival armies and navies will 
be replaced by international police. 

The Czar called twenty-six nations to the first Hague 
conference on May 18, 1899. One hundred representa- 
tives worked three months. Results: The Permanent In- 
ternational Tribunal with over seventy permanent 
judges, four appointed by the United States. It opened 
in 1901. Carnegie’s gift to it of $1,500,00 for a building, 
The United States and Mexico sent first case. By pro- 
vision of the Hague conference for investigation, war 
between England and Russia prevented in 1905 over 
North Sea collision. By its provision for mediation 
President Roosevelt made possible Portsmouth treaty 
between Japan and Russia. 

The second Hague conference, to open June 15, 1907, 
convenes representatives of all the nations of the globe 
and offers the greatest opportunity in human history to 
promote world organization and to end war between 
nations. The most important assembly that ever met. 

WORK FOR PEACE DURING THE YEAR, 

Subjects for compositions in higher grades and high 
schools :— 

1. “The Great Men of England, Germany, Italy,” etc. 

2. “Our Safest Frontier—the Unguarded Canadian 
Border Line.” 

3. “Is it true that, ‘Conquer We Must, When Our 
Cause It Is Just’?”’ 

4. “The Chief Causes of International Wars.” 

5. “Are Our Worst Enemies Without or Within Our 
Borders?” 

6. “Kaiser Wilbelm’s Friendly Acts Toward Amer- 
ica.” 

7. “Story of the Christ of the Andes.” 

References—" Primer of the Peace Movement,” Lucia 
Ames Mead, five cents; “Patriotism and the New Inter- 
nationalism,” a manual for teachers, 134 pp., Lucia 
Ames Mead, twenty cents; **The Cost of War,” B. F. True- 
blood, and other pamphlets. All to be obtained of the 
American Peace Society, 31 Beacon street, Boston, Mass. 
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THE PEACE FLAG. 
BY FRANCES E. WILLARD, 
(On the unfurling of the white-bordered flag of peace.) 





Dear shining flag of love and God and home. 
Our heaven-born banner of the proud and free, 
Ensign of peace, whose dove no more shall roam, 
Our hearts are allt with thee, are all with thee. 
With thy red for love, and thy white for law, 
And thy blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


Dear household flag, of thee our thoughts are fond, 
Our western hearts leap up thy folds to greet; 
Our Saxon eyes confess the sacred bond, 
As England’s standard crowns her forts and fleet, 
With its red for love and its white for law, 
And the blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


Thou art the mother flag of destiny, 
Our banner of the star-spangled stars is thine, 
Sidney was sire of Washington, and we 
Claim the same cross that blazons thy ensign, 
With its red for love and its white for law, 
And its blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


© holy flag, bright with one household glow, 
Together light the highway of our God; 
Till the dear cross of Christ to men shall show 
That stripes and stars both mark the path He trod, 
With their red for love and their white for law, 
And their blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 


The long march of the nations shall be led 
By these two flags—till war and tumult cease— 
Along the happy highway where shall tread 
The brotherhood of labor and of peace, 
With their red for love and their white for law, 
And their blue for the hope that our fathers saw 
Of a larger liberty! 
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THE INTERPRETATION OF THE MAP. 


BY FRANK E. MITCHELL, 
State Normal School, Oshkosh, Wis. 


The map is nothing more or less than a symbol 
or a combination of symbols, and before consider- 
ing the interpretation of the map it might be well 
to determine what constitutes a knowledge of a 
symbol; in other words, what the child must know, 
what he must be able to do in order to understand 
a symbol. Suppose we wish to give a child the 
written symbol for the idea ‘“‘man.”’ There are at 
least three things, and there may be more, that the 
child must know before he can understand the writ- 
ten word “man” for the idea “man.’ 

1. He must know the idea man. 

2. He must know the oral form. 

3. He must know the written form. 

After he knows these three things, he must asso- 
ciate 

1. The idea with oral form. 


2. The idea with the written form. 


3. The oral form with the written form. 

When he has done these things he has mastered 
the symbol as standing for the idea, and if any one 
of these steps be omitted, the child has not fully 
mastered the symbol. When the child has the idea 
man, and the oral form for the idea, and is able to 
associate the oral form with the idea, he has mas- 
tered the oral symbol for the idea man. When in 
addition to this he knows the written form, and is 
able to associate the written form with the idea, he 
has mastered the written symbol for the idea. 

When the child first enters school he has the idea 
man, the oral form for the idea, and is able to asso- 
ciate the oral symbol with the idea. The things 
that must be taught him concerning the symbol 
are its written form and the association of the writ- 
ten symbol with the oral symbol and the written 
symbol with the idea. 

The map is composed of some ten or fifteen con- 
ventional symbols. ‘There is the symbol for land, 
the symbol for watef, the symbol for mountains, 
the symbol for plain, the symbol for desert, the sym- 
bol for river, the symbol for coastline, the symbol for 
city, the symbol for capital, etc. When special 
maps are taken into consideration the number of 
symbols is unlimited, but all maps are alike in this 
respect, they are all made up of symbols. The 
map of North America is exactly like that of South 
America in that it is composed of the same identi- 
cal symbols. The two maps differ only in the ar- 
rangement of the symbols. The arrange- 
ment of the symbols in these maps differs be- 
cause the arrangement of the ideas symbolized in 
these two continents differ. The same is true of 
the map of Europe and all other continents. They 
differ from the map of North America only in the 
ariangement of the symbols. The map is a com- 
position in the same way that the phrase “honest 
man” is a composition. There is no symbol for 
the idea “honest man,” but there is a symbol for 
the idea “honest,” and a symbol for the idea “man,” 
but the phrase, “honest man,” is a composition. 
There is no map symbol for peninsula. The pen- 
insula is a geographic form brought into existence 
by the arrangement of the land, water, and coast- 
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line. In making the peninsula, the symbols for 
land, water, and coast-line are so arranged as to 
symbolize the arrangement of the land, water, and 
coast-line that produce peninsula. A different ar- 
rangement of these same symbols would express 
the idea of gulf, lake, or island. 

The process of teaching the child to interpret the 
map is very simple. First the idea that is to be 
symbolized, whether it be a mountain or river, plain 
or plateau, or whatever it may be. The idea can- 
not be gained through a study of symbols. The child 
must get the idea river by a study of rivers, of 
mountains by a study of mountains. After the 
idea is mastered through a study of the thing, the 
next step in the process is the mastery of its con- 
ventional map symbol. Then the child must be led 
to associate the symbol with the idea. After the 
child has taken these three steps with each of the 
geographic forms, he has mastered the principal 
map symbols and is ready to read the map, which 
is only a composition written in map symbols. 

The only thing a child can learn about mountains 
from the map is their position in the region 
mapped. From the map of South America he 
learns that the Andes mountains are on the west- 
ern margin of the continent. As to what the 
Andes mountains are the map is silent. What they 
are can be learned only from descriptions, stories, 
pictures, and the like. The map shows that the 
Nile river is in the north-eastern part of Africa. 
Whether it is a stream of water or a stream of gold 
cannot be-determined from the map. That must be 
determined from descriptions and pictures of the 
Nile. Ideas must precede symbols. This has 
reference to map symbols as well as any other sym- 
bols. 

There should be primary maps for children just 
the same as there are primary books. These pri- 
mary maps should deal with the most general fea- 
tures of the region mapped and the ideas of the fea- 
tures so symbolized should be very elementary. It 
would be impossible, were it advisable, to give 
children in the second or third grade technical 
knowledge of rivers and the work they do, or of 
mountains, their structure and the methods by 
which they were lifted up out of the sea. A child's 
concept of river might be a stream of water flow- 
ing through the land, or of a mountain range, a 
row of mountains. We must not forget that our 
own concepts, even the clearest and most perfect, 
were very crude in the beginning. It is of chil- 
dren that we require clear, well-formed concepts of 
things from the outset. The scientific mind need 
not despair when a child says that a volcano is a 
mountain which sends forth fire, smoke, and lava. 
When the child is more mature, this concept may 
be retouched and made to coincide more nearly 
with the facts in the case. A child cannot always 
thrive on the mature thoughts of the philosopher. 
Some educational philosophers seem to think that 
the child should begin where they left off. The 
child must grow from normal immaturity of 
thought to maturity of thought, and this is just as 
true in considering the data of geography as it is 
anvwhere else. “When I was a child I spake as a 
child, I thought as a child,” and every child must do 
the same. 
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As the child advances in the study of geography, 
the map can be made to express more and more of 
the details of the subject, but the primary map 
should be limited in the number of map symbols 
used and as to the area of the region included in 
the map. No child in the third grade should be re- 
quired to read a map of an area in which the form 
of the earth is of sufficient importance on account 
of the great extent of the area that it needs to be 
represented in the map. 

While the method of teaching the child to in- 


terpret the map is not very difficult, it 
is not so simple that the end may _ be 
accomplished by having the child chart 


the schoolroom, in which chart the position of the 
desks, chairs, aisles, etc., are represented with 
great fidelity. There is not a single geographic 
form that is symbolized in a map present in the 
schoolroom, and if all the schoolrooms in Christen- 
dom were charted, why the children would become 
proficient in charting schoolrooms, but not in in- 
terpreting the map, because in the map the pupil 
is dealing with mountains and _ rivers,* and no 
amount of study spent on desks and stoves will 
give the child any very accurate notions of rivers 
and mountains. 





FOREIGNERS IN GERMAN UNIVERSITIES. 


Consul J. J. Brittain of Kehl calls attention to a 
movement, started this time by German’ students, 
to exclude foreigners from the empire’s universi- 
ties. At times manufacturers, fearful of the compe- 
tition that might ensue from the training of out- 
siders in German methods, have sought to have 
laws enacted that would either exclude foreigners 
or make it so hard for them to enter as practically 
to exclude them from the universities. Consul 
Brittain says :— 

This year German students are again demanding 
an increase in matriculation and tuition fees for 
foreigners who attend German universities. They 
say preference should be shown the German stu- 
dents in assignment of places in laboratories and 
recitation halls. After they have been accommo- 
dated they are willing that foreign students may 
take what places remain. German students are en- 
deavoring to have all their universities unite in dis- 
criminating against foreign students. The num- 
ber of foreign students at the German universities 
has increased rapidly. During the summer semester 
which has just closed there were 3,888 foreign stu- 
dents matriculated ; last winter there wee 3,555: last 
summer (1905) there were 3,178, and ten years ago 
the number was 2,196. The total number of all 
students matriculated at German universities was 
44,942 for the summer semester 1906. Ten years ago 
the foreign students numbered 7.4 per cent of the 
total number, at present 8.6 per cent. Of the 960 
students studying medicine at Berlin 360 are for- 
eigners, or 37 per cent. At the Heidelberg uni- 
versity 23 per cent. of those studying medicine are 
foreigners, and of those studying mathematics and 
science 22 per cent. are foreigners. 
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IN MAY. 
BY A. C. SCAMMELL. 


In the long ago, we had a teacher who believed 
i May, every day of it. She made her pupils be- 
lieve in it, too. We were all willing to believe, oh, 


yes. We began on May the first, with a de- 
licious May breakfast served promptly at nine 
o'clock. No need of a second breakfast bell 


on that morning! Such dainty little nothings, in 
so dainty little dishes, served by dainty little maid- 
ens, were never seen before. The universal tin 
dipper kept well out of sight, to make place for the 
prettiest of glasses holding the purest and coldest 
of spring water, which was “passed’’ by the teacher 


herself, in her very charmingest gown. Such 
merriest things we said, and sang, and,did! Su- 


perlatives are wanting to say what. 

jreakfast over, we went to our morning lessons; 
but through them all, wound the happy undernote, 
“To-day we will a-Maying go,” and in the early 
afternoon we went. Only a few of the flowers were 
out of hiding yet; though we all had on our seeing 
glasses, you understand, so that what we sought 
we found. Arbutus could not hide from us; she 
would not if she could, we said; we knew her afar 
off by her fragrant breath and went straight to her, 
and gathered her lovingly and lavishly. All 
through May we took our flower walks, our bird 
walks, and our surprise walks, the last for the pur- 
pose of seeing what we could see. If ever May’s 
flowers laid themselves out to fill children’s orders 
promptly, that May’s did; if ever the birds told 
their open secrets and outwarbled themselves, it 
was in that spring. 

That memorable May was our iaid-year Christ- 
took the place of Christ- 
basket, with its love 


mas, when May-baskets 
trees. Many a dainty 
offering, gladdened the sick, the aged, and the 


mas 


alone. 

" May-basketry was our manual work for that 
month, and was every whit as pretty and as edu- 
cative as raffia work. 

Who, do you guess, was our May Queen? 
Who but our pretty teacher, the wise, loving 
queen of us all? Long before the May, we had 
crowned her in our hearts, but now the time had 
come to depart from royal custom, and show our 
loyalty by a second coronation. 

To-day a gray and lovely woman smilingly refers 
to her thirty-one days’ ovation, in a May “once 
upon a time.” 

Our little school of seventeen resolved itself into 
a peace conference along the last of May. Not 
that we called it by that name; in those days 
“peace” and “arbitration” were not naturalized 
words in the child-thought; but their spirit we 
knew, 

Reverently and tenderly our teacher talked to 
us of the living and the dead heroes, showing us 
how we might be loyal to both, by striving to 1ive 
out in our lives the noblest in theirs. 

Can any of her pupils forget that quiet walk to 
the little cemetery, where, after laying May flow- 
ers on the two soldiers’ graves, we scattered others 
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on the mounds whose silent sleepers had few 
other friends to remember their resting place? 
How long ago it seems, that fondly remem- 
bered May! Why sit down to remember it now? 
Perhaps (we do not know) some other teacher.may 
think to make her children better for all time, by 
making them happier during this month of May. 


——~ 
bi vw 


TALKS ON SCULPTURE.—(XV.) 
BY LORADO TAFT. 


The handsome young fellow whose portrait we 
show here has a very different expression from that 
of pathetic old Homer. It would be hard to 
change him into a Homer, even in a hundred years. 
He was destined to win fame in another fashion, 
but he won it, and his name will always be remem- 
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YOUNG AUGUSTUS. 


bered. “Young Augustus” was the nephew, you 
will remember, of the great Julius Caesar, and, 
although his uncle refused the crown, the nephew 
had no such scruples and became the first emperor 
oi the Romans. Born in 63 B. C., he died—as 
some time or other even emperors must—in 14 
A. D., which means, of course, that he’ was on the 
throne when Christ was born in that little town of 
one of Rome’s far-away eastern provinces. Of 
course the mighty emperor never knew of this 
greatest event of his reign. 

It was a glorious period in Roman life. Augus- 
tus used to boast that he found Rome a city of 
bricks and left it a city of marble, and this was 
hardly an exaggeration. His reign was indeed the 
most artistic, if not the most luxurious, one in all 
the long annals of the Eternal City. The Romans 
did not care much at first for the fine arts; they 
said that it was their business to conquer nations 
and to rule the world, not to paint pictures and to 
whittle statues. But after a while they had a 
taste of the beauties of Greek art and soon they 
could not get enough of it. 

Every returning general would: bring back a 
shipload of statues to grace his triumph. Imagine 
how impressive those beautiful figures of marble 
and bronze must have been in the procession, each 
riding in his chariot, like noble, silent prisoners 
torn from their beloved homeland. Later the Ro- 
mans imported Greek sculptors and artisans to 
make more statues, until finally the population of 
bronze and stone men in the capital was greater 
than the number of living citizens. 

Especially did they like portraits. susts of 
“grandpa” and ‘‘grandma” were as essential to 
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light housekeeping as a range and an ice box in a 
modern flat. What a job it must have been on 
“moving day” if one had a hundred or more stone 
ancesters to cart about! 

Augustus, who did so much to encourage the 
arts, was rewarded by being able to leave behind 
him some of the finest portraits that were ever 
bequeathed to the world. This bust is one of 
them, and enjoys great fame; everybody knows the 
“Young Augustus” of the Vatican. There are two 
others, statues which are magnificent things. One 
is Augustus as commander of the troops, in full 
armor. He stands with an arm outstretched, as if 
giving an order; not shouting, but speaking quietly 
like a man who expects to be obeyed. 

The other figure seems to me even more beauti- 
ful. It is a cast of the famous one in the Louvre 
in Paris; the emperor as a_ senator, perhaps, 
wrapped in his toga and prepared to make a 
speech. It has a noble dignity, which is about the 
finest thing possible in sculpture. One does not 
appreciate it all at once, but if you will sit down 
before this figure for five minutes and let it talk 
to you, you will never forget it. It may talk Latin, 
but you will understand. 

Although these statues show the emperor in the 
prime of life, there is no difficulty in recognizing 
the face as the same which was once that of “Young 
Augstus.” “The head is intellectual, the features 
clean-cut and aristocratic, but not haughty. Au- 
gustus was evidently of the nobility—past or future 
—and no sculptor ever had a finer subject. The 
earnest, thoughtful face is that of a diligent stu- 
dent, and we know that he prepared himself thor- 
oughly for his great task of ruling the world. The 
“Young Augustus” is quite at home in a busy 
schoolroom.—Used by permission of the Chicago 
Record-Herald. 
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THE SOIL: WHAT IT IS.—(L.) 
BY L. H. BAILEY. 





Weathering is the greatest agency in making 
rocks into soil_—Rain, snow, ice, frost have worn 
away the mountains and deposited the fragments 
as soil. Probably as much material has been worn 
away from the Alps as still remains, and this ma- 
terial now forms:-much of the soil of Italy, Ger- 
many, France, Holland. Our own mountains and 
hills have worn away in like manner. All exposed 
rocks are wearing away. Stones are growing 
smaller. The soil is pulverized by fall plowing. 

The particles of soil are worn and transported 
by water.—Every stream carries away great quanti- 
ties of soil and deposits it in the shallows and the 
bays. After every rain, the streams and ponds 
are muddy or roily. Observe the sediment or fine 
mud which remains when a “mud-puddle” dries up. 
The smallest rivulet carries away tons of earth 
every year; and this earth is deposited somewhere 
and some time it may, perhaps, come into use 
again for the growing of plants. Many of our best 
and richest farm lands are the deposits of former 
streams and lakes. Such lands are fine and silt-like. 
Most lowlands belong to this category; and even 
some of our higher lands are formed from deposits 
fiom water. The mixed and varied character of 
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soils is largely due to the fact that they are the re- 
sults of transportation from different places. 

Observe the flat lands about lakes. These flats 
are formed by the deposition of material from the 
surrounding highlands; but they are often exposed 
before their natural time by the lowering of the 
water level in the lake. All lakes and ponds are 
filling up. Nearly every stream makes a delta at 
its mouth; but if the stream into which it empties 
is swift, the delta may be carried away. 

Observe, also, the broad, rounded hillocks and 
knolls in valleys and ravines. Many of them have 
attained their present form from the action of mov- 
ing water. Every farmer knows that overflowed 
lands are rich. He has heard of the wonderful 
fertility of the Nile. 

All productive soils also contain organic matter.— 
Organic matter is the remains of plants and ani- 
mals. As found in soils in a decaying condition, 
it is called “humus.” It is the humus which gives 
the soil its dark or “rich” look. It also tends to 
make soils loose, warm, and mellow. It holds 
moisture. The addition of humus makes soils 
loamy. A sandy loam is a soil of which the crigi- 
na! mineral matter is sand, and a clayey loam is one 
of which the basis is clay. Soils which have no 
humus are hard, “dead” and unproductive. 

Humus is supplied by means of roots and stub- 
ble, green-crops, and barn manures.—H the farmer 
practices a rotation of which meadow and pasture 
are a part, the supply of humus will be maintained. 
In such cases, green-manuring is unnecessary ex- 
cept now and then upon lands which are very hard 
or poor. The roots and stubble, with the drop- 
pings of the animals on the pasture, and manure 
applied with one of the crops in the rotation. keep 
the land well supplied with vegetable matter. 
Whenever possible, it is better to feed the crop to 
stock and return the manure to the land, than to 
plow the crop under; for one will get back the 
greater part of the fertilizing value of the crops 
and maintain the animal at the same time. In 
western New York, there are hundreds of acres of 
refuse lands, and at this day there are thousands 
of tons of herbage on the ground, and no stock to 
eat it. It is wasteful. 

Many soils which are said to be worn out are 
robbed of their humus rather than of their plant- 
food; others have been injured in their texture by 
careless or faulty management. In _ supplying 
humus, it is better to add small quantities often. 
Lands which are under the constant tillage, in 
corn, wheat, oats, potatoes, may be supplied with 
humus if catch crops are sown with the crop, now 
and then, late in the season. Rye, Canada peas, 
crimson clover, and the like may be used for this 
purpose. Plow them under as soon as the land is 
ready in the spring, even if the plants are not large. 

Observe how the forest supplies its humus. 
Year by year the leaves add tothe soil cover, 
stowly passing into vegetable mold or humus. 
The trunks finally decay and _ pass_ into 
the _ soil. The work is effectively done, 
tut it consumes time; and man _ is in 
a hurry. When the forest is removed, the land is 
very productive. It is called “virgin soil,” not- 
withstanding the fact that an enormous crop of 
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trees has just been taken from it, and that it may 
have grown hundreds of such crops. The real vir- 
gin soil is the barren soil. But however rich this 
forest soil may be when the timber is first removed, 
it generally soon loses its exuberant fertility. The 
pigmy crops of the farmer seem to be harder on 
the soil than the gigantic crops of nature. Some 
of this loss of productivity is due to the loss of 
humus. 

A rotation prevents the exhaustion of plant-food, 
supplies nitrogen in leguminous crops, one crop 
lcaves the land in better condition for another, the 
reots and stuble improve the texture of the soil, 
it keeps weeds in check, provides for continuous 
labor because stock is kept. 

The rotation should differ with the kind of so'l 
and general style of farming—Cornell Bulletin. 


— 
FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


BY MARGARET KIDD, 
Supervisor Training School for Teachers, Cambridge, Yass 


1.—We had been using the British flag because our 
country belonged to England. After the Declaration of 
Independence, by which we were declared free and in- 
dependent, we wanted an American flag. A committee 
was appointed to decide: about it. George Washington 
was a member of that committee. 

2.—There were only thirteen states in the Union when 
it was formed, so the people thought it would be appro- 
priate to make thirteen stripes—seven red and six white 
—and thirteen stars on a blue field. 


3.—Washington tried to find some one who could 
make this flag for him. He was directed to Mrs. Betsey 
Ross, a young widow who was earning her living by 
earrying on the upholstery business. Washington asked 
her if she could make a flag. She said: “I don’t know, 
but I will try.” Washington then showed her a design 
he had made. His stars had six points, but she liked 
five better and he let her have her way. 

4.—In three days the first flag was finished. It was 
satisfactory and was accepted by the committee. It 
was adopted by congress June 14, 1777. That is the rea- 
son June 14 has been selected for Flag day. 

5.—In May, 1779. Betsey Ross received an order for 
flags for the fleet in Delaware river. After that, she 
was given a contract for all government flags. After 
her death, her daughter carried on the work. The Bet- 
sey Ross house in Philadelphia is still standing. 

6.—As new states were added to the Union, new 
stars and new stripes were added to the flag, until there 
were twenty stars and twenty stripes. The people 
thought if they kept on in this way the flag would have 
to be made very large or else the stripes would be so 
small that no one would be able to see them from a dis- 
tance. 

7.—At last it was decided to go back to the flag with 
thirteen stripes and add a new star for every state added 
to the Union. To-day our flag waves in the air. The 
width is two-thirds of its length. It has thirteen stripes 
—seven red and six white—with forty-five white stars 
on a blue field. July 4, 1907, a new state is to be added 
to our Union and we shall then have forty-six stars in 
our blue field. 


SONG.—(school). 


“There are many flags in many lands, 
There are flags of every hue, 
But there is no flag however grand 
Like our own ‘Red, White, and Blue.’—Cho, 
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“Then hurrah for the flag, our country’s flag! 
Its stripes and white stars, too; 
There is no flag in any land 
Like our own ‘Red, White, and Blue.’ 


“I know where the prettiest colors are, 
And I’m sure if I only knew 

How to get them here, I could make a flag 
Of glorious red, white, and blue.—Cho. 


“I would cut a piece from the evening sky 
Where the stars were shining through, 
And use it just as it was on high 
For my stars and field of blue.—Cho. 


“Then I'd want a part of a fleecy cloud 
And some red from a rainbow bright; 
And put them together side by side 
For my stripes of red and white.—Cho. 


“We shall always love the stars and stripes, 
And we mean to be ever true 

To this land of ours and the dear old flag, 
The Red, the White, and Blue.’ ’—Cho. 


8.—What mean the colors in our flag to-day? 
Red is for bravery; we fought with our might. 
White stands for peace Which came with the right. 
Blue is for truth and for liberty, too. 
Hurrah for our colors, the red, white, and blue! 


SONG—“The Red, White and Blue.” (Words and music 
by David T. Shaw. Coda 214. Published by Ginn & 
Co.) 
9.—Sometimes we hear our flag spoken of as “Old 

Glory.” How did it get its name? Stephen Driver, 
who was a sea captain sailing from Salem, Massachu- 
setts, had gone to some foreign shore. For some _ im- 
portant service rendered the people he was given a beau- 
tiful American fiag. He swung it to the masthead of 
his ship, and as he did so a priest blessed it. Captain 
Driver swore to defend it always. When the war broke 
out, he sewed it in a bed quilt and slept under it every 
night. Although the enemy’s soldiers searched for it, 
they could not find it. They threatened to kill the cap- 
tain, but he would not tell where it was. He called the 
flag “Old Glory.” 


SONG—“Old Glory.” (Words by Nixon Waterman. 
Musie by A. Binzer. Educational Music Course, 
Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades, Ginn & Co., 
publishers.) 
10.—Charles Sumner says: “There is the national 

flag!’ (Child points to flag.) “He must be cold indeed 
who can look upon its folds rippling in the breeze with- 
out pride of country. White is for purity, red for valor, 
blue for justice, and altogether—bunting, stripes, stars, 
and colors blazing in the sky—make the flag of our 
country to be cherished by all our hearts, to be upheld 
by all our hands.” 


SONG—“Flag of Our Nation.” (Words by Charles 
Welsh. Music by J. M. McLaughlin, Educational Mu- 
sic Course, ‘Teachers’ Edition for Hlementary Grades, 
Ginn & Co., publishers.) 


11.—“The American Flag,’ Joseph Rodman Drake. 

When Freedom from her mountain height 
Unfurled her standard to the air, 

She tore the azure robe of night, 
And set the stars of glory there. 

She mingled with its gorgeous dyes 

The milky baldric of the skies, 

And striped its pure celestial white 

With streakings of the morning light; 
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Then from his mansion in the sun 

She called her eagle-bearer down, 

And gave into his mighty hand 

The symbol of her chosen land. 

¥ - > 
12.—The feeling of love and reverence for our flag is 

in all of our hearts. In order to keep this feeling alive, 
flags are placed on all public buildings. Some of these 
are displayed every day; others on holidays only. We 
love to see the flag on our schoolhouse. 

SONG—“Our School Flag.” (Words by Mary Vaughan. 
Music adapted by H. Gilbert, Educational Music 
Course, Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Grades, 
Ginn & Co., publishers) 

RECITATION (by class)—“The Flag Goes By,’ Henry 
Holeomb Bennett. 

Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums, 
A fiash of color beneath the sky; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 


Blue and crimson and white it shines, 

Over the steel-tipped, ordered lines. 
Hats off! 

The colors before us fly: 

But more than the flag is passing by. 


Sea fights and land fights, grim and great, 
Fought to make and to save the state; 
Weary marches and sinking ships; 

Cheers of victory on dying lips. 


Hats off! 
Along the street there comes 
A blare of bugles, a ruffle of drums; 
And loyal hearts are beating high; 
Hats off! 
The flag is passing by! 
13.—What feelings of loyalty it must stir when a 
sailor or person who has been traveling in a _ foreign 
country comes home and sees our flag for the first time 
perhaps in weeks or months or even years. 
14.—Daniel Webster wrote: “We wish that the last 
object on the sight of him who leaves his native shore, 
and the first sight to gladden him who revisits it, may 
be something which shall remind him of the liberty and 
glory of his country.” 

CLASS RECITATION—“The Flower of Liberty,” 
Oliver Wendell Holmes. 

SONG—“The Flag We Love.” (Words by Mary Stanhope. 
Music by Dr. J. Mainzer, Educational Music Course, 
Teachers’ Edition for Elementary Schools, Ginn & Co., 
publishets.) 
15.—Soldiers love this flag. During the dreadful days 

of battle what an mspiration the flag must have been to 

the tired and often discouraged men. In 1814 Fort Me- 

Henry in Maryland was attacked by the British. Mr. 

Francis Key had a friend who had been captured by the 

British. Mr. Key went under a flag of truce to get his 

friend back. General Ross promised Mr. Key he should 

have his friend, but not until they had finished the at- 
tack on the fort. From the deck of their ship they 
watched for the entire day, knowing that the fort was 
theirs as long as the flag was in sight. 

16.—During the night they listened for the noise of 
the guns. After a while the firing ceased. Was it be- 
cause they had lost the fort? They walked up and 
down the deck for the rest of the night. As soon as day 
dawned they looked towards the fort and saw that our 
flag was still there. Mr. Key sat right down and wrote 


— a")! 


[Continued on page 522.] 
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THE DIRECTION OR AIM OF ATTENTION. 


The “key” to attention is the choice of the ob- 
ject of attention. Is it self selected, or is it as- 
signed? Attention to an object of one’s own 
choice never represents the same mental power as 
attention to something to which one’s thought is 
assigned. _ 

Attention to an object of one’s choice varies in 
value according to whether the choice is deter- 
mined by active thought or by drifting into it. One 
may choose to attend to rag time because the gang 
likes it, or he may choose to attend to the oratorio 
because he knows that the effect upon him will be 
aamirable. The values of these two phases of at- 
tention are as wide apart as the east is from the 
west. 

The direction of attention can be determined 
largely by the use of judicious influences. This 
ain and purpose should not be confused with in- 
tensity or alacrity. It is simply directing the 
channel of attention. 

A child’s life should have three distinct phases, 
—play, work, and study,—and they should never 
be confused. Play can never be work; no more 
can work be play. Study can be neither work nor 
play, and neither play nor work can be study. 

No child should have a playless day, but from 
seven to seventeen every one should have well-di- 
rected teaching and do regular and effective study. 
I'rom ten to three score and ten every one should 
work more or less. 

Play has its purpose as distinctly as work and 
study and should be as well directed. Work is to 
be viewed as a necessity, study as a privilege, play 
as a luxury. 
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Children choose their own play as naturally as 
they breathe. Whether or not they choose their 
work depends largely upon conditions and disposi- 
tion. They rarely choose study under fourteen 
years of age. 

The choice of his play reveals a boy’s bent more 
than any other one thing in his life from six to six- 
teen. It reveals physical, mental, and moral rela- 
tions. 

Without entering upon the highly important 
problem of directing the play life of school chil- 
drer. it may be said that it must never be forgotten 
that the choice is determined by love of mischief, 
fuli, power, gain, or desire for distinction, and it 
is easily seen how significant is the motive of a 
child in his choice of play. This is a theme all by 
itself to which attention will be given later. 

Work is chosen because of interest in it, because 
of profit, of its relation to one’s other interests, of 
opportunity to get into something that is not work, 
or because of the choice for development of one’s 
self. The child rarely has much choice as to work, 
and the school is not expected to have anything to 
do with outside work, but it ought to be possible 
for the school to so influence the child as to be a 
factor in all of his choices. 

As to choice in study the school is supreme. 


<> +o@ -e- 


DIFFERENT POINTS OF VIEW. 


To a man who is not infrequently before associa- 
tions of educators in a dozen different states and 
provinces in a single month and in a score of differ- 
ent important cities, it is interesting to see the vari- 
ous points of view. One has to be alert in order to 
keep in mind the atmosphere he is in. Here is a 
convention in which one is a crank who ventures 
to advocate doing away with a local district board 
for each school. Here no one can be found who 
belives in combining school districts, however 
small. Here it is extreme radicalism to object to 
promotions by written examinations. But, will you 
believe it, whatever the point of view, there is no 
appreciable difference in the sum total of the effec- 
tiveness, and even of the general progressiveness 
of the schools and of the school people. Woe be 
to the man who should follow me for one month, 
if he has a cast-iron creed, as some men have, as to 
administration, equipment, methods, and’ devices. 
The man who knows precisely how everything 
should be done will do well to stay at home and 
build a Chinese wall around his pet association. 





<0:-@<0-@-0--@ 
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A PITIABLE ARGUMENT. 


A leading paper in a southern city that has re- 
cently chosen a northern man as superintendent 
has this sentence in a lengthy editorial:— 

“This going outside of , even outside of the 
state of , for a public school superintendent is 











at variance with wisdom and hostile to the senti- 
ment of nearly every thoughtful man in the com- 
munity.” 

It may be that that city has a better man than the 
one selected, and the state certainly has good men, 
but when any city calls it “wisdom” to inbreed for 
the sake of inbreeding it does violence to every 
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principle of success in every phase of life. When 


a man knows that local prejudices count for 
more than fitness there is a terrible temptation to 
neglect growth and development, personal, scholas- 
tic, and professional, and seek rather to fasten his 
grip on various local influences. There is not 
a body of facts adducible which shows that educa- 
tion has ever thrived on inbreeding for the sake of 
inbreeding. A local man is ten times aS much of 
a man if he knows that he must show himself fully 
the equal of any other applicant regardless of lo- 
cality. New York and Massachusetts have always 
given every conceivable evidence of educational 
mastery, whether it be in industry, commerce, or 
the professions, and in these states they take the 
country for their field. Boston goes to Illinois or 
Ohio for a six-thousand-dollar superintendent, and 
New York city goes to Massachusetts for several 
of her $6,000 assistant superintendents. This is an 
eutirely safe proposition that, all in all, the success 
of any school system is gauged by the freedom 
with which they can go where they please for their 
educational leaders. Mayors and city councils 
must be local men. The new blood can best come 
through educational channels, and there alone will 
its effect be broadly and permanently felt. 


TEES 


APPRECIATION OF TEACHERS. 


There is cause for rejoicing over the disposition 
to put appreciation of teachers into concrete form. 
Scarcely a week passes that does not bring evi- 
dence of this new order of things. We have hesi- 
tated to mention these lest it should appear to be 
a glorification of an individual, but since it has 
come to signify an important tendency of the 
times, and one that should be cultivated, the 
situation has changed. Recently, when Albert G. 
Boyden resigned the active principalship of the 
Bridgewater normal school the students made 
him a handsome financial gift ; last month Miss Isa- 
belle Horne of the same school was given a purse 
of one thousand dollars by past pupils, and Miss 
Sarah Fox of the Somerville high school was given 
a purse of eight hundred dollars. 


This is a long 
way ahead of mere resolutions. 


A 0 Oe Oe 
THE MISSION OF EXHIBITS. 


A new era has dawned for the exhibit. It is no 
longer for show, is no longer for the pride of the 
exhibition, but it is a mission, and has a message. 
It is distinctly educational and inspirational. Of 
course there will still appear, now and then, de- 
funct features, but there is nowhere more dis- 
tinctly seen the new order of things than in the new 
exhibit. 3oston had a model of this kind last 
week in the “Industrial Health Exhibit.” There 
was not a foot of space wasted on mere show or to 
tickle the pride of fond parents. There was a mass 
of information such as could be gotten in no 
other way, and it all bore on vital questions. There 
was no glorifying of the past, no idle dreaming as 
to the future, but a remarkable portrayal of the 
horrible industrial situations and always beside it 
was a marvelous revelation of the way the condi- 
tions have been absolutely transformed, even 
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transfigured. The modern exhibition is a demon- 
stration. Nothing else is permissible. 


er eae 
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NOTABLE GIFT. 


One of the most worthy benevolences of the day 
is a fund of $50,000 given to the Thomas Orches- 
tra Association of Chicago by Mrs. Thomas Nel- 
son Page. This is a suggestion for men of much 
larger means. The benefit cannot be expressed. 


—s 
> > 


EXHIBITS IN PUBLIC LIBRARIES. 


Newark, N. J., under the inspiring leadership of 
J. C. Dana, librarian, has utilized the public library 
for instruction and interesting exhibits. In the past 
five years there have been forty exhibitions in the 
library, at which more than a quarter of a million 
persons have been in attendance. Why not thus 
utilize public libraries in all cities where space can 
be made for it? 











——- 
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A STRIKING DEPARTURE IN HIGH SCHOOLS. 


Lincoln, Nebraska, has taken a heroic stand on 
the high school. The session is an hour longer 
than in the grades, instead of b-ing, as it usually 
is, much shorter. Every recitation period, so 
called, is twice the usual length, and the last half 
of each period is devoted to the study of the next 
lesson in that branch. The students, therefore, 
study under direction of the teacher, and they 
study a lesson when the mind is alert to know more 
about it. In practice, certainly, it is bearing good 
fruit. It is worth thinking over carefully. 


4 a a-e 
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W. E. WILSON’S SUCCESS. 


Principal W. E. Wilson of the Ellensburg 
(Washington) normal school has won highest 
recognition in the Pacific Northwest. He went 
there from the Rhode Island normal school about 
ten years ago just when educational affairs in that 
part of the country were rocky. He has seen men 
come and go from the normal schools and colleges 
oi Oregon, Washington, Idaho, and Montana, but 
he has grown into leadership steadily and nobly. 
He has an appropriation of $75,000 for new build- 
ings, has secured the increase of salary for every 
teacher on the force, and has personally had his 
salary raised $700, carrying it $500 above the Mas- 
sachusetts standard, and what is more significant 
he has been appointed by the governor upon a 
commission to revise the school code of the state. 
There are upon this commission two ex-officiis 
miembers, and three others, one of whom shall be 
chosen from the higher institutions of learning, of 
which there are three state colleges and three 
normal schools, and Mr. Wilson is selected as this 
member of the committee. Best of all everyone 
in the state says it is all deserved. 

COMMITTEE ON RESOLUTIONS. 

The committee on resolutions of the N. E. A. 
meeting at Los Angeles is to be as follows: C. C. 
Van Liew, chairman, Chico, Cal.; W. A. Edwards, 
Pasadena, Cal.; F. G. Blair, Springfield, Ill.; G. R. 
Glenn, Dahlonega, Ga.; S. A. Underwood, West- 
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port high school, Kansas City; S. Belle Chamber- 
lain, Boise, Idaho; W. E. Hatch, New Bedford, 
Mass.; Maude B. Hansche, 512 Woodland terrace, 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


& a. a 
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KATE STEVENS HONORED. 


Kate Stevens of London, who was in this coun- 
tiy for five months last summer, making a host of 
friends not only among educators, but among 
philanthropists and publicists, has been appointed 
head mistress of the Montern Street Follington 
Park Girls’ Higher Elementary school at a begin- 
ning salary of £300, to increase to £400. This is 
the highest position for woman in public educa- 
tion in England. She is to have it under new and 
delightful conditions. It will be, hereafter, much 
like an American public high school, the first in 
London. 





— ~~ 
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SCHOOL USE OF THE DICTIONARY. 

In no other one thing is the school quite so de- 
ficient as in the pupil use of the dictionary. I am 
rarely in a schoolroom above the second grade 
that I am not impressed with this. I was recently in 
sixth-grade room withthe principal. Four times 
in fifteen minutes it was impossible to get good re- 
sults without the use of the dictionary. Neither 
the teacher, the principal, nor myself could answer 
adequately four questions that arose. There was 
one Webster’s unabridged dictionary, but evidently 
no child would have thought of looking up the 
matter even after the universal ignorance was es- 
tablished. I went to the dictionary and promptly 
settled each question. Every child should have 
had a small dictionary on his desk. A small dic- 
tionary such as can be had for twenty-five cents, 
one of these elegant new dictionaries, would have 
answered all of these questions. Many dollars 
worth of time of teachers and pupils would be 
saved by the wise use of a dictionary costing 
twenty-five cents. Then the large dictionary could 
be used intelligently when needed. 





ee 4-e~ 
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With unfeigned delight we welcome the new 
New England Magazine under the editorship of 
Winthrop Packard, with Frank Putnam as chief 
editorial field writer. Mr. Putnam is to play a 
double roll, writing elaborate illustrated articles on 
the New South from New Orleans and Texas, and 
also upon “What is the Matter with New Eng- 
land?” In paper, illustrations, and press work it 
is better than ever, indeed it has no superior in 
the field. ) 


Five of the thirteen counties in Massachusetts 
have increased the wages of women teachers more 
than twenty per cent. Seven of the others; or all 
but two, more than ten per cent. Unfortunately 
Suffolk county (Boston) raised but one-hundredth 
of one per cent., which means none at all. In Es- 
sex county it was less than a tenth of one per 
cent. 


Once more Colorado Springs steps to the front. 
Thirty per cent. of the pupils go to the high school. 
The grade teachers’ salaries are raised to $960, 
the high school teachers’ salaries raised $200; and 
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Superintendent Dietrich is re-elected for three 
years at a salary of $3,000. 


W. S. B. Mathews, whose articles on music in 
the Journal of Education the past year have given 
much satisfaction, will be with Theodore Presser, 
the publisher, in Philadelphia in May, and will give 
lessons in his specialties incidentally. 

The $95,000,000 for the navy this year would en- 
able the people of the United States to pay all 
school teachers $2 a day. Isn’t it disgraceful to 
put $95,000,000 into the navy when 300,000 teach- 
ers receive less than $1.25 a day by the year? 

The Roxbury Latin school, from which Dr. Wil- 
liam Coe Collar has resigned after fifty years of 
service, forty as principal, is one of the famous 
secondary schools of New England. 


In New York cities, where women teachers’ sala- 
ries are the highest in the world, they are paid less 
than any other women city employees except the 
cleaners. 


Holyoke, Mass., teachers are petitioning for 
salary increase. They will get it unless selfish per~ 
sonal interests control the board. 

The United States government is doing nobly 
when it appropriates $150,000 for the investigation 
of the child labor problem. 

“Edward Everett Hale is America’s Grand Old 
Man,” says Andrew Carnegie. Carnegie is the 
world’s G. O. M. 

Ellensburg (Washington) normal school has 
raised the salary of every teacher. This is delight- 
ful. 

The province of Ontario is looking for every 
lost improvement in educational facilities and spirit. 

When President Eliot entered Harvard in 1849 
there were 584 students; now there are 4,500. 


The inadequate support of the United States 
bureau of education is a national disgrace. 


More than 20,000 immigrants in one day. This 
is 5,000 more than the record hitherto. 


Edwin Markham’s great work for humanity will 
be in his war on child labor. 


Indiana seems to have the prize for good educa- 
tional legislation in 1907. 


Orange, N. J., is fo raise the salaries of the teach- 
ers. Keep it a-going. 


July 8-12, National Educational Associaticn, 
Los Angeles. 


Blessed be the cities that are at peace educa- 
tionally. 


July 1-2-3-4, American Institute of Instruction, 
Montreal. 


Northampton, Mass., has raised teachers’ sala- 
ries. 


The war against war should be victorious. 
Los Angeles, July 8-12. 
London, 7,000,000! 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 
HUGHES IN FIGHTING MOOD. 


There is now open war between Governor 
Hughes of New York and the Republican majority 
in the legislature; and it is a matter of national in- 
terest, because the figure which Governor Hughes 
miay cut in the presidential campaign next year 
wili depend largely upon how he bears himself in 
this conflict and how he comes out of it. The first 
direct clash was over the governor’s attempted re- 
nioval of Insurance Commissioner Kelsey for in- 
efiiciency. The Senate committee went against 
the governor by a close vote, and its action was 
sustained by the Senate by a large majority. 
Thereupon Governor Hughes retorted with a 
vigorous special message, urging a reapportion- 
ment of legislative districts. This is a proposal 
which the Republican leaders in the Senate espe- 
cially resent, because its adoption would throw 
them out. There seems to be no doubt that public 
opinion in New York is strongly with the gov- 
e1nor, and in spite of his first defeat he may yet win 
as regards his general policy. 


A FLAG FOR UNITED AMERICA. 


There is something at least sentimentally inspir- 
ing in the conception of a common flag for all the 
Republics of America, formed by a combination 
of existing national emblems. Such a flag is soon 
to float from the high mast over the new building 
of the Bureau of American Republics at Washing- 
tcn. The colors will embrace the green of the 
Mexican and Brazilian flags, the yellow of Ecuador 
a! Venezuela, and the red, white and blue of the 
other republics ; and placed upon a suitable field will 
be twenty-one stars to represent the twenty-one re- 
publics included in the bureau. It may tax the in- 
genuity of the designer to combine all these colors 
without producing something a little gaudy; but 
the flag will in any case be an impressive emblem, 
at.d it would be still more so if some time an effec- 
tive method of conciliation and arbitration could 
be devised to avoid the wars and revolutions to 
which Latin America takes so easily. 


THE RUSSIAN DUMA. 


Just before adjourning from April 39 to May 13, 
ovei the Russian Easter holidays, the Duma vindi- 
cated its character as a staid parliamentary body 
by passing the arniy appropriations. Naturally 
enough, there were some vehement attacks upon 
the army by the extreme members, but these were 
frowned upon by more responsible leaders, and 
the bill was put through. At the same session, by 
a unanimous vote, the Duma passed a bill to put an 
end to the drum-head courts-martial. |The re- 
actionary elements have done their best to influence 
the Czar to dissolve the Duma, and were quick to 
use the attacks upon the army as a pretext to that 
end, but they failed, and no doubt is expressed that 
the Duma will be allowed to reassemble and go on 
with its work after the recess. It is also pretty 
generally agreed that the premier, M. Stolypin, is 
handling affairs very well in an extremely difficult 
situation . 





(Continued on page 528.) 
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THE KINDERGARTNERS IN NEW YORK. 
BY JANE A. STEWART. 


Six centres of public educational interest in New York 
city have swarmed with winsome and devoted kinder- 
gartners from all parts of the United States and Canada 
during the recent fourteenth annual convention of the 
International Kindergarten Union—familiarly known as 
“the I. K. U.” The eager disciples of Froebel gathered 
in Teachers College, Columbia University, for the pre- 
liminary conferences of the child training experts, for 
the welcome and business meetings, for the complimen- 
tary luncheon and reception, for the suggestive round 
table on art teaching; in DeWitt Clinton High school for 
the thoughtful discussion of kindergarten principles and 
the fine educational addresses; in the Wadleigh High 
school for the round table on mothers’ meetings; in the 
American Museum of Natural History for the inspection 
of the noteworthy kindergarten exhibit; in the Metropol- 
itan Museum of Art for the big public reception; and 
at Carnegie Music Hall for the great mass meeting when 
Rev. Dr. James Taylor, the president of Vassar College, 
and Dr. Hamilton Mabie were the speakers and the 
American Symphony orchestra discoursed sweet strains 
of classical music. Between times there were visits to 
thé United States Immigration bureau, at Ellis Island; 
to the University settlement; and to typical New York 
kindergartens. Some of the attractive events occurred 
synchronously. Altogether it was a lively week. 

While no new development in kindergarten ideals or 
practice can be recorded as a result of the convocation, 
the event certainly marked a forward movement in sev- 
eral directions. The need for the creation of a higher 
art sentiment among kindergartners was thoroughly im- 
pressed by the remarks of Professor Arthur Dow, Teach- 
ers College, Miss O'Grady, and others. Emphasis was 
laid on the extension of mothers’ meetings in the excel- 
lent addresses of Miss F. Curtis, Brooklyn; Mrs. Walter 
D. Hervey, New York; and Miss Annie Laws of Cincin- 
nati, all of whom urged the coming together of parent 
and kindergartner; made clear and valuable suggestions 
for programs and other features of mothers’ meetings, 
and told how the kindergartens can be of much help to 
the mother in story-telling, home occupations, music, 
and the like. ‘The holding of mothers’ meetings is just 
as important, it was well said by Miss Curtis, as the 
teaching of the children and equally as valuable to the 
board of education and to the community. 

The novel feature of the 1907 convention was the 
striking historical exhibit in which even the most hur- 
ried might read the story of the kindergarten movement 
in the United States from its inception at Columbus, 
Ohio, to the records of the achievements of the big local 
kindergarten associations and the twentieth-century sys- 
tem of public school kindergartens. Pictures of Dr. 
Barnard, Dr. Harris, Miss Peabody, and other eminent 
early leaders of the movement brightened the charts, 
The development of material was shown in covered 
glass cases. And unique interest was imparted by the 
precious loans from the Froebel Museum at LEisenach, 
Germany, secured and forwarded by Miss Eleanore 
Heerwart, the oldest living kindergartner in Germany 
and a pupil of Frau Froebel. The original gifts (crude 
and intricate as compared with the present-day material) 
were shown and quaint German text-books—and first 
editions. The interesting exhibit, it is apropos to note, 
will remain on view at the Museum of Natural History 
for three weeks; and is well worth a visit. 

Much of the enthusiastic spirit that distinguishes the 
kindergartner was prevalent in the convention. That 
education for life must emphasize duty instead of happi- 
ness as the chief end of life; that moral teaching belongs 
to home and church, but the school must make up the 
lack; and that the teacher must be possessed of the mis- 


{Continued on page 529.] 
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FLAG DAY EXERCISE. 


[Continued from page 517.) 


on the back of a letter the words of that song which tells 
so much, “The Star-Spangled Banner.” 
SONG—“Star-Spangled Banner.” 

(Child on platform holds large flag.) 


Class.—“I pledge allegiance to my flag and to the re- 
public for which it stands: One nation indivisible, with 
liberty and justice for all.” 

(The right hand lifted, palm downward, to a line with 
the forehead and close to it. At the words, “to my 
flag,” the right hand is extended gracefully, palm _ up- 
ward, towards the flag until the end of the pledge of af- 
firmation, then all hands drop to the sides.) 
SONG—“Salute to the Flag,” Songs of the Child World, 


No. 2, Riley and Gaynor, The John Church Company, 
publishers. 


Class.—It is my flag. It is the flag of my country, and 
my country is America. 

(Child holding large flag steps back. Six little girls 
dressed in white stand a little in front, three on each 
side; and wave flags down, left,up to beat time for the 
music as the class sings “America.” 
SONG—“America.” 


COLLEGE ENGLISH. 
BY EDITH GILES. 
“LORNA DOONE”—CHAPTERS XVI.—XX. 


Chapters XVI. to XX may be taken as one, for 
though without abrupt division, they stand to- 
gether, complete in themselves, and make a single 
action. That action is very simple. The love 
story of Lorna and John Ridd is definitely opened, 
but as yet it is hardly more than introductory, 
and runs through the four chapters rather as the 
undercurrent of a motif leading the purpose of the 
general composition through a theme of its own. 
In point of fact, in the reading of the romance, the 
love incident—namely, Lorna’s meeting with John 
Ridd, and his taking the position in the romance 
henceforth as her lover—is the most important 
thing in these chapters. There has been quite a 
break in the direct course of the story, while Tom 
Faggus and Reuben Huckaback were introduced, 
and in this incident it is resumed. But apart from 
the action of these four chapters they make together 
as rare a spring idyll as literature has given us in 
poetry or prose. Everything that makes spring 
lovely to the senses or the heart is woven into them 
in a prose so melodious and rhythmical that it holds 
the most exquisite art of poetry. 

In Chapter XVI. Master Reuben Huckaback is 
put positively out of the story until circumstances 
may require him again. We appreciate what a good 
piece of writer’s craft is his dismissal where he can- 
not possibly be an interfering agent when we real- 
ize that his very departure is made the con- 
necting link in John and Lorna’s story. 

The story is kept through these chapters strictly 
to John Ridd’s point of view, and we see the loveli- 
ness of the springtide of nature and the springtide 
of the heart of man, both set in tune with love, 
through the eyes and heart of a man of finest in- 
stinct and sentiment, and of the finest trained 
senses. Note some of the passages where this ap- 
pears. such as the opening paragraph of Chapter 
XVII., or the paragraph beginning “But when a 
man comes home at night,” et sequentia : or when he 
carves “L. D.” upon the tree ; or lies down upon the 
wet moss heedless of his best coat. Observe the 
action as well as the sentiment when he dashes up 
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to save the poor sheep; the point of Mother Mell- 
drum’s metaphor is left to his imagination and to 
ours; yet neither upon him nor upon us is the point 
of it lost. Again in John Ridd we see through these 
chapters the man of double nature; we see the man 
who all the time calling himself simple _ witted, 
shows himself to be pure and_ great of heart 
and mind; at the same time he is the yeoman 
farmer, practical in affairs, sound in judgment, 
quick in decision, and forceful in action. 

The interest in the story is heightened by a 
contrast of the scenes of John Ridd’s visits to 
Mother Melldrum, where we see the prevalent su- 
perstition of the epoch of the story and the scene 
of John’s meeting Lorna. From the technical use 
of such contrasts the story gains life and character, 
while in this instance the scenes are so masterly 
woven together that we realize by our own satisfac- 
tion of how much value they are. 

Masterly also is the bringing back of the story 
to the love theme. There is the prelude of spring, 
the hint of revery, the mysterious promise that is 
the finest essence of the season—and breaking in 
upon it, Lorna’s lovely song. The story must needs 
open somehow in words, and it could not be done 
more perfectly. We can almost hear the melody 
upon the air, and certainly we never can read it 


without a thrill of the heart that brings us very near 
to John Ridd. 


= % 
eal _ 


SUGGESTIVE LIST FOR CULTURE WORK IN 
READING.—(II.) 
KIGHTH YEAR. 


Lian 





Yor Reading— 
Sohrab and Rustum. (Arnold.) 
Merchant of Venice. (Shakespeare.) 
Wonder Tales from Wagner. (Chapin.) 
Ivanhoe (Scott.) 
Story of Jean Valjean, edited by Miss Wiltse. 
Pieciola. (Saintine.) 
fnoch Arden. (Tennyson.) 
The Nights of Venice. (George Sand.) 
Development of American Literature. 
Vision of Sir Launfal. (Lowell.) 
Thanksgiving: 
Autumn. (Shelley.) 
Autumn in California. (Overland, Vol. 26.) 
The Feast of Harvest. (Stedman.) 
Two Festivals. (Lucy Lareom.) 
Christmas: 
Christmas in California. (KE. R. Sill.) 
Legend of Santa Claus as told by Jean MeArthur. 
Saint Brandon. (Matthew Arnold.) 
Poems: 
Quiet Work. (Arnold.) 
The Youth of Nature. (Arnold.) 
Self Dependence. (Arnold.) 
Character of a Happy Life. (Sir H. Wotton—in 
Golden Treasury.) 
Simon Lee, the Old Huntsman. (Wordsworth.) 
Written in Early Spring. (Wordsworth.) 
Telling the Bees. (Whittier.) 
Daybreak. (Longfellow.) 
The Poetry of Earth is Never Dead. (Keats.) 
Lucy Gray. (Wordsworth.) 
The Brook. (Tennyson.) 
Tucy. (Wordsworth.) 
Hints. (Lucy Larcom.) 
The Trees. (Lucy Larcom.) 
Glimpses. (Lucy Larcom.) 
To a Skylark. (Shelley.) 
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To a Skylark. (Wordsworth.) 

The Humble Bee. (Emerson.) 

Thy Dying Swan. (Tennyson.) 

Mort d’Arthur. (Tennyson.) 

Abraham Lincoln. (Stedman.) 

Say Not the Struggle Nought Availeth. (Arthur H. 
Clough.) 

Marshes of Glynn. (Lanier.) 

Keramos. (Longfellow.) 

The Cloud. (Shelley.) 

The Daffodils: (Wordsworth.) 

The Rainy Day. (Caroline Southey.) 

Forbearance. (Emerson.) 

Friendships. (Emerson.) 

The Rhodora. (Emerson.) 

Eternal Goodness. (Whittier.) 

The Sea Hath Its Pearls. (Longfellow.) 

Under the Violets. (Holmes.) 

Study Life »und Character of Lowell, Sir Launfal, 
Shepherd of King Admetus, To the Dandelion, 
The Finding of the Lyre, The Singing Leaves, 
To a Pine Tree, and others. 

For Memorizing: 

The Ship of State. (Longfellow.) 

Each and All. (Emerson.) 

Thanatopsis. (Bryant.) 

The Ladder of St. Augustine. (Longfellow.) 

St. Filomena. (Longfellow.) 

A Man’‘s a Man fora’ That. (Burns.) 

Old Ironsides. (Holmes.) 

Address to the Flag. (Drake.) 

Liberty and Union. (Webster.) 

What Constitutes a State. (Jones.) 

Lincoln’s Gettysburg Address. 


0: © -0-@-0-@-e- — ——_— ——— 
AMERICAN BENEVOLENT INSTITUTIONS. 


BY WALTER J. BALLARD. 





According to the bureau of the census, the United 
States has 4,207 benevolentinstitutions supported wholly 
or in part by public taxation, private endowment, or by 
subscriptions, donations, or other forms of gift for the 
benefit of the sick, aged, or needy. These institutions 
are classified as orphanages, permanent homes, tempo- 
rary homes, and homes for the deaf and blind. 

One-third are hospitals, and about one-fourth are or- 
phanages and children’s homes. The permanent homes 
for adults and children rank third in point of number, 
and the temporary homes rank fourth. 

From 1890 to 1903, 2,004 benevolent institutions were 
founded, equal to an average of 154 each year. That is 
a record not duplicated in any other country in the 
world. One institution founded for each two working 
days in each of the thirteen years. 

The 4,207 institutions are distributed by states of the 
Union fairly well. New York ranks first with 659; 
Pennsylvania second with 409; Massachusetts third 
with 305; Ohio fourth with 267, and Illinois fifth with 
257. 

Ohio has the largest number of public institutions, 
while Delaware is the only state without a public insti- 
tution of any character, except the almshouses and hos- 
pitals for the insane, 

New York ranks first in the number of private institu- 
tions and also in the number of institutions nnder ecclesi- 
astical control. In Idaho, Oklahoma, Oregon, and 
Washington about one-half of the benevolent institu- 
tions were organized and are maintained by the churches. 

There are no orphanages in either Arizona, Idaho, or 
Wyoming, and neither Arizona, Nevada, New Mexico, 
Oklahoma, nor Utah have, as yet, any permanent homes 
for dependents. 

Day nurseries, temporary homes, and dispensaries ex- 
ist principally in large urban centres. Two-thirds of the 
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day nurseries are located in Massachusetts, New Jersey, 
New York, and Pennsylvania. In the dispensaries— 
free—of New York city alone, 10,848 cases per 100,000 
inhabitants were treated, or rather over ten per cent. of 
the city’s population. In the country as a whole the fig- 
ures are 1,982 cases per 100,000 inhabitants, or about 
two per cent. of the entire population. These figures 
are for the year 1908. 

During 1903, over ten per cent. of the population of 
New Jersey were admitted to temporary homes. The 
lowest rate of admission was in North Carolina. 

Relatively to the population and the amounts devoted 
to other forms of benevolence, the outlay on behalf of 
the deaf and blind is noticeably large in some of the 
southern states. 

Of the 4,207 benevolent institutions, 2,359 are man- 
aged by private corporations; 1,363 are supervised and 
supported by religious denominations, orders, or groups 
of churches; and 485 are directly supervised and main- 
tained by the federal government, individual states, or 
civil divisions. 

During 1903 the total cost of maintaining the 4,207 in- 
stitutions was $55,557,633. More than half of this was 
used fer hospitals. The orphanages cost about ten mil- 
lions, the permanent homes almost as much, while the 
deaf and blind required about three and a half millions. 

it is rather. surprising to find that the year’s income 
from pay patients amounted to $14,848,508. The sub- 
sidies from public funds reached $6,089,226. The numer- 
ous homes for war veterans partly account for the fact 
that men and boys outnumber the women and girls in 
benevolent institutions. The 1903 cost of maintenance 
of the three classes of institutions was as follows: Pub- 
lic, $16,263,958, or 29.3 per cent.; private, $24,163,099, or 
45.5 per cent.; and ecclesiastical, $15,150,576, or 27.2 per 
cent. 

Los Angeles, Cal. 

0° 0-0-0: 


WHY SILHOUETTE. 
A CURIOUS BIT OF HISTORY WRAPPED UP IN 
THE WORD. 


The making of silhouettes can hardly be classed 
among the lost arts, since there is so little art about 
them. The best of them represent the human profile in 
a crude way, and they were regarded as rather a cheap 
kind of pictures even in the days when they were most 
popular. Indeed, the very word silhouette means some- 
thing poor and cheap and it had its origin in a spirit of 
ridicule. It is taken from Etienne de Silhouette, who was 
a French cabinet minister in the year 1759, when the 
treasury of France was very low because of costly wars 
with Britain and Prussia and by the extravagances of 
the government. When Etienne de Silhouette became 
minister of finance he set about making great reforms 
in the public expenditures. He was, by nature, a very 
“close” man, and he went to such extremes in keeping 
down the public expenses that he brought great ridicule 
upon himself, and finally anything that was cheap and 
poor was referred to as a la Silhouette. 

A very crude picture was popular at that time. It 
wis made by tracing the shadow or profile of a _ face 
proiected by the light of a candle on a sheet of wuite 
paper and the outline defined with a pencil. This was 
such a very poor and cheap sort of a picture that it was 
at once called a silhouette in further derision of the 
very saving French minister, and the name has “stuck.” 
It is an instance of the curious derivation of some words 
in common use, and this unkind slur on a man who was 
really trying to introduce needed reiorms in the spending 
of the. public money has long been accepted as a good 
and proper word. Indeed there is no other word used 
for pictures of this kind, although there were such pic- 
tures long before Monsieur Etienne de Silhouette had his 
name attached to them in so embarrassing a way.— 
From Morris Wade's “When the Camera Was Un- 
known,” in St. Nicholas, 
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BOOK TABLE, 

MAXWELL’S SCHOOL GRAMMAR. By William H. 
Maxwell, LL. D., superintendent of schools, New York 
city. New York, Cincinnati, and Chicago: American 
Book Company. Cloth. 3817 pp. Price, 60 cents. 
Superintendent Maxwell now supplements his ‘“Ele- 

ments of English Grammar’ with a complete “School 
Grammar.” It contains all the material necessary for 
an elementary course or a high school course; and will 
meet all the demands of students, whether they leave 
school at any time after the eighth year, or whether they 
are preparing for college entrance examinations. It es- 
pecially covers the requirements of the Syllabus in Eng- 
lish issued by the New York State Department of Educa- 
tion. Among the noteworthy features of the work ‘are 
the scientific order of topics, the absence of unnecessary 
detail in explanations, the method of combining analy- 
sis and parsing, the practical character of the exercises, 
the systematic reviews of etymology, syntax, and analy- 
sis, and the classification of errors in speech. From our 
standpoint the best feature of the book is its intense 
sensibleness, explaining many common usages in a clear 
and concise manner. Here are a few samples:— 

When the is used before an adjective in the compara- 
tive degree, as, “the more the merrier,” it is not the defi- 
nite article, but an adverb. In this use it is derived from 
an Anglo-Saxon case of the demonstrative that, meaning 
by so much. 

Yes and no, when standing alone in reply to questions, 
are not really adverbs. They are, in fact, the equiva- 
lents of sentences. 

Many adverbs are composed of two or more words; as, 
“from above,” “one by one,” “now and then,” “ever and 
anon,” and the like. These may be called phrase ad- 
verbs. 

It cannot be impressed too strongly or too frequently 
on the student, that the function which a word dis- 
charges in a sentence determines the part of speech to 
which it belongs :— 

Words that are ordinarily nouns are sometimes used 
as adverbs; as in the expressions, “Stone dead.” “He 
cares not a cent.” Words that are ordinarily adjectives 
sometimes become adverbs; as, “He speaks loud.” “He 
runs fast.’”’ The reason is that in olden times adverbs 
were formed from adjectives by adding e; as, bright, 
brighte. In modern English the e has been dropped in 
these cases, and no other suffix substituted. 

Words that are usually adverbs occasionally become 
nouns; as, “Now (= the present time) is the accepted 
time, now is the day of salvation.” “He came from 
abroad.” 

Words that are usually adverbs become adjectives: (a) 
as modifiers: (b) as predicate complements. 

(a) “Drink no longer water, but use a little wine, for 
thy stomach’s sake and thine often infirmities.”"—Bible. 
“Even Homer sometimes nods.” 

This example some grammarians would explain by 
supplying an ellipsis:— 

“Even (so careful a poet as) Homer sometimes nods.” 
(b) “He is here.” “The child is away.” 

In the last example (b) here and away are usually 
parsed as adverbs. But a little consideration will show 
that the verb to be, when it is merely a copula, cannot 
take a modifier. In the examples given above, the ver) 
serves simply to assert locality. Hence, here and away 
may be parsed as adverbs used as predicate adjectives. 

The word as is used as a relative pronoun, as an ad- 
verb, as a conjunction, and as a preposition. 

In the sentence, “Such as I have I give,” as is a rela- 
tive pronoun. 

In the sentence, “‘He is as clever as his brother,” the 
first as is an adverb of degree: the second as is a con- 
junction. 

In the sentence, “As I am your subordinate I will 
obey you,” as (= because) is a conjunction. 

In the sentence. “Ruskin is greatest as an art critic,” 
as is a preposition. 

COMPOSITION-RHETORIC. ty Thomas C. Blais- 
de!!, Ph. D., recently of the Normal High school of 
Pittsburg. New York: American Book Company. 
Cloth. 12mo. 405 pp. Illustrated. Price, $1.00. 

A finely conceived and admirably executed work, de- 
signed to teach young people how to write effectively. 
The author has evidently come to know from wide ob- 
servation what a paucity of ideas the average pup'l 
may have, and then the difficulty he has in putting to- 
gether the few he has into some coherent and interesting 
form. And his book tends to larger fruitfulness of 
ideas, and better ways of expressing them. The author 
is to be congratulated on his fine piece of work. The il- 
lustrations also are choice. 
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QUELQUES CONTES DES ROMANCIER NATURAL- 
ISTS. Selected and edited by Louis H. Dow and 
Prescott O. Skinner of Dartmouth College. Boston: 
D. C. Heath & Co. Cléth. 244 pp. Price, 55 cents. 
Herein we are given the French text of selections 
from Flaubert, Zola, Daudet, and Maupassant, and 
these some of their best productions. They are for the 
student in French; are carefully annotated; and accom- 
panied by a vocabulary, and an introduction which lets 
in considerable light upon the various schools of writers 
in France. The work is the most recent addition to 
Heath's Modern Language Series. 





- 

THE PHONIC WORD LIST. By Sarah F. Buckelew 
and Margaret W. Lewis of Public School No. 49, New 
York. New York: Isaac Pitman & Sons. Cloth. 110 
pp. Price, 30 cents. 

“A complete list of all the monosyllabic words, phono- 
grams, and syllabic elements of the English language,” 
—so the authors announce. It is intended to aid in 
the drill of children in school in the right use of word 
sounds. The work has grown out of the experience in 
teaching in the primary department of a great public 
school, And now this experience is passed along in 
book form to help any other teacher who may be look- 
ing for just the assistance it can give. 


—_—_— 


EXPRESSIVE READING. By George F. Bell. Syra- 
cuse, N. Y.: C. W. Bardeen. Cloth. 174 pp. Price 
6O cents. 

Here is a volume to help enrich the art of reading,— 
almost ‘‘a lost art’ in the case of many children and 
youth. so the author seems to think. With nothing of 
technical advice, but with heaps of good, sound sense, 
the author has something to say about reading in all 
grades from the first to the eighth. And to this he adds 
a large number of selections for memorizing which are 
judiciously chosen, and which cannot be used without 
benefit to the pupil. 

THE SPIRIT OF AMERICAN GOVERNMENT. By 
Professor J. Allen Smith, Lu. B., University of 
Washington. New York: ‘The Macmillan Company. 
Cloth. 409 pp. Price, $1.25. 

Here is a study of the constitution of these United 
States. Evidently the author—unless we mistake him— 
is not as fully pleased with this great historic document 
as he might be. To him there is in it an “inherent op- 
position to democracy,” and is not because of-its genesis 
the complete embodiment of the aims and ideas of pres- 
ent-day democracy. However. the book will bear a 
calm and careful perusal, for it is ably written, and will 
set us thinking willing or unwilling. It is not an unpro- 
voked assault upon the constitution, although there are 
hints that in some respects it is not quite abreast of this 
progressive age. 

FROM TRAIL TO RAILWAY THROUGH THE AP 
PALACHIANS. By Professor Albert FP. Brigha 
of Colgate University. Boston: Ginn & Co. 12mo. 
Cloth. Illustrated. List price, 50 cents. E 
A new method of instruction in geography, making 

more of human interest than of technique. The author 

makes use of the great migrations across the mountain 
barriers to awaken an interest in the geography without 
the students being aware of it. It is an admirable con- 
ception, and cannot fail to interest many an instructor 
in the upper grades of the grammar school and the first 
year of the high school, for whom it is specially de 
signed. The abundant illustrations, and the pen _ por- 
traits of eminent pioneers, greatly add to the effective- 
ness of this novel method of instruction. 

——_0o-———_ 


BUOKS RECEIVED. 


‘* A Progressive Spanish Reader.’’ By Carlos Bransby. Price, 75 
cents. — ‘*The Prisoners of the Temple.” By H. A. Guerber.-— 
‘‘ The Making of Englisn Literature.’’ By William Cranshaw. Bos- 
ton: D.C. Heath & Co. 

‘*Manual of Composition and Rhetoric.”’ By Gardiner, Kittredge, 
and Arnold. Price, $1.00. Boston: Ginn & Co. 

**Goethe’s Torquato Tasso.’’——*' Streisziige druch die Welt der 
Grosstadtkinder.”’ By F. Gansberg ** Sophocles’ Antigone.’’ 
Edited by Geffcken and Schultz.——** Schonheitt und Gymnastik.” 
_—*Abrege de l’Histoire de la Littéerature Francaise.’’ Edited 
by Elvira Krebs. ‘*‘ Homer’s Odyssee.’’ Dr. Georg Finsler. Leipsic 
B. G. Teubner. 

“Venetian [ron Work.”’’ By T. V. Morse. Price, 25 cents. Chicago 


A. Flanagan Company. 

“The Psychic Riddle.”” By Isaac K. Funk. Price, $1.00. New 
York: Funk & Wagnalis Company. 

‘* The Arthur of the English’ Poets.’’ By Howard Maynadier. Price, 
$1.59. Boston: Houghton. Mifflin & Co 

‘*Espe2ranto.”’ By C.S.Griflin. Price,50 cents. New York: A.S 
Barnes & Wo. 
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IMPORTANT POINTS IN SECURING 
ADVANCEMENT 


Whenever a teacher feels that he has outgrown his 
present position, and that his services are worth more 
than his board or principal is paying him, and when- 
ever a lady teacher by hard study and conscientious ap- 
plication to her school duties, feels that she is competent 
to take a more responsible position—the first question 
that arises is, how to get in touch with better positions, 
The teacher realizes that the first step to take is to learn 
where the openings are; to learn this quickly and 
promptly before the board is committed to anyone; and 


second, to have her candidacy come before the board in 
a way to be most effective. 


THE VALUE OF INFORMATION CAN NOT BE 
OVER-ESTIMATED 


Many educators make a mistake regarding the charges 
of a teachers’ agency for securing information for candi- 
dates. A man who would consider it a legitimate expense 
to buy 100 postage stamps, and pay $2.00 for them, send- 
ing out fifty letters, enclosing return stamps in each, in 
order to learn of vacancies where he might become a 
candidate, will often think that the same expense where 
the work is done by an agency rather than by himself, ts 
& $2.00 profit to an agency. While the man has absolutely 
no assurance of the place through the expenditure of the 
$2.00 in the one case, he feels that if the money is sent to 
an agency there should be an assurance. An agency 
lumps together a large number of these two-dollar bills. 
It sends out many thousands of letters and advertises 
in many different ways. A man who sends out fifty let- 
ters can make no use of any vacancies which come as 
the result, except those that meet his particular need. 
On the other hand, the agency is in a position to make 
use of the other vacancies for other candidates, therefore, 
while the individual can only send out fifty letters for 
$2.00 postage, and get perhaps two or three replies, of 
which he can make use, for the same money the agéncy 
may receive twenty letters which it can use. Therefore, 
the $2.00 paid to the agency will cover six or seven 
times the number of letters that the same money would 
cover if spent by the individual. 


THE AGENCY IS IN POSITION TO SECURE 
INFORMATION 


On the other hand, school 


boards, principals, and 
authorities 


are very much more ready to give informa- 
tion to a reliable agency than to an individual; feeling 
that through the agency they would get into correspon- 
dence with only those who will be candidates worthy of 
consideration. The agency will probably receive five or 
six times as many favorable replies for the same num- 
ber of letters, as the individual; hence the $2.00 spent 
through the agency will produce twenty or thirty times 


the results which it would produce if spent by the in- 
dividual. 


PRESENTING THE APPLICATION 
It is universally 


acknowledged that the 
Teachers’ agency 


will not recommend any 
candidate higher than it is thought that candidate de- 
serves. This agency desires above all other things to 
maintain its reputation for reliability. 


srewer 
registered 


CALLS FOR TEACHERS 


For this reason numerous educational boards and 
superintendents every spring write to this agency asking 
for teachers; these calls coming from every part of the 
United States aggregate a very large number. 


Superintendencies 
Among the superintendencies for which this agency 
has been asked by authorities to suggest candidates this 


season are: One at $3,600. One in the middle states at 
$2,000. One in the central states at $1,600. One in the 


east at $1,800. One in the middle west at $1,500. One 
in the northwest at $1,500. We also have about eighty- 
five superintendencies and principalships ranging in sal- 


aries from $900 to $1,400, many of these coming direct 
from authority. 


High School Pripcipalships 


The Brewer Teachers’ agency was asked by the 
authorities to furnish a candidate for one high school 
principalship, minimum salary of which is $3,500; maxi- 
mum, $4,000. Also for one in the southern states at 
$2,000. One in New York state at $2,000. One in New 
England at $1,700; another in New England at $1,600, 
One in the far west at $1,800 and a large number with 
salaries ranging from $900 to $1,400. 

Smaller Superintendencies and Principalships 


Principalships in all parts of the United States, both 
for men and ladies, at salaries from $1,000 down to $500, 
are almost without number. 


Positions in the Grades 


This agency has been called upon to recommend can- 
didates for grade positions in the best cities in New 
England; salaries ranging as high as $650. They have 
excellent places in New York, New Jersey, and Penn- 
sylvania, and in all the southern states. For places in 
the far west superintendents have asked this agency to 


recommend at salaries ranging as high as $800 and in 
some cases $900. 


Kindergarten Work 


We have at this time twenty-three kindergarten posi- 
tions on our books, some of which pay salaries as high 
as $750. 

Department Teachers 

Geography—One position for teaching 
paying $2,300. In a state normal school. 

Mathematics—We have on our books 
time 136 positions in mathematics 
private schools; salaries 
$1,500 a year. 


geography, 


at the present 
both in public and 
ranging from $50 a month to 


Engineering—Two positions (both direct from author- 
ity) one at $1,200. One at $1,700. 


Sciences—In colleges, six positions. In public schools, 





153 positions. Salary ranging from $50 a month to 
$1,800 a year. 
English—Hight positions in colleges. 153 positions in 


secondary schools. Salary ranging as high as $1,500. 

History—68 positions in public and private schools; 
salary ranging as high as $2,000. 

Psychology, philosophy, and pedagogy, in colleges and 
state normal training work—16 positions; salary ranging 
up to $1,500 or $1,800. 

Latin—12 positions in colleges; 
and normal schools. 
a year. 


136 positions in high 
Salary from $50 a month to $1,200 


French, German, ete.—S2 positions, 
high as $1,000. 

Piano, 
sitions. 


some ranging as 


violin—Private school music work, many po- 
Vocal music—In public schools; 106 positions; salary 
from $50 a month to $1,100 a year. 
Drawing—45 positions. Salary ranging to $900. 
Manual training—78 positions; salary ranging as high 
as $1,600. 
Commercial work—d54 positions; 


salary 
$1,000, 


ranging to 


TEACHERS SCARCE 


Never before in the history of the educational work 
has there been such a searcity of teachers. A large 
number of these places will be hunting candidates all the 
time during the next two months with varied success. 

You should join our agency at once, even if not ex- 
pecting to change immediately; but if you are expecting 
to change, there is no other investment of $2.00 that 
will be as valuable to you. Send for our circulars and 
registration form. Address the Brewer Teachers’ 
Agency, 1303 Auditorium Bldg., Chicago, Ill. 











EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


TEMS of educational news to be inserted 

ander this heading are solicited from school 
authorities in every state in the Union. To be 
available, these contributions should be short 
and comprehensive. Copy should be received 
by the editor not later than Friday preceding 
date of issue. 








MEETINGS TO BE HELD. 


May 8-11: Joint meeting of the East- 
ern Art Teachers’ Association, 
Eastern Manual Training Associa- 
tion, and the Western Drawing and 
Manual Training Association, 
Cleveland, Ohio. 

May 10: Eastern Connecticut Teach- 
ers’ Association, Norwich. 

May 10: Fairfield County Teachers’ 
Association, South Norwalk, Conn., 
John R. Perkins, president, Dan- 
bury, Conn. 

May 24: New England Association of 
School Superintendents, Latin 
School, Boston. Henry D. Her- 
vey, Malden, secretary. 

June 18, 19, 20: Kentucky Educa- 
tional Association, Winchester. 

June 2426: South Carolina State 
Teachers’ Association, Chick 
Springs. 

June 25-27: Ohio Teachers’ Associa- 
tion, Put-in-Bay, Edward M. Van 
Cleve, secretary, Steubenville, Ohio. 

July 1-3: Oregon State Teac’ers’ As- 
sociation, Western Division, Salem. 
Miss Aphia L. Dimick, president. 

July 1-23-44: American Institute of 
Instruction, Montreal, William C. 
Crawford, Cambridge street, All- 
ston, Mass., secretary. 

July 2, 3, 4: Pennsylvania State Edu- 
eational Association, Greensburg, 
Superintendent R. B. Teitrick, 
president, Brookville. 

July 9-12: Nationa! Educational Asso- 
ciation, Los Angeles, California. 
October 17-19: Vermont State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Burlington, Vt. 
October 17-19: Northwestern lowa 
Teachers’ Association, Cedar Rap- 

ids, Iowa. 
SUMMER SCHOOLS. 

May 14-August 6: Summer school 
Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, 
Ind. 

May 21i-July 18: Summer school, Ohio 
Northern University, Ada, Ohio. 
June and July: Summer courses, 
Massachusetts Institute of Tech- 

nology. 

June 3-28: Summer school, Virginia 
Normal and Industrial Institute, 
Petersburg, Va. 

June 3-September 28: Summer ses- 
sion, New York School of Indus- 
trial Art. 

June 10-July 19: Summer § school, 
State College of Kentucky, Lexing- 
ton. Kv. 

June 11-July 9: Summer school, Mis- 
sissippi Industrial Institute and 
College, Columbus, Miss. 

June 11-August 2: Summer school, 
Western Normal College, Shenan- 
doah, Iowa. 

June 12-July 23: Summer school, 
University of Alabama, University, 
Ala. 

June 12-August 7: Summer session, 
Peabody College of Teachers, Uni- 
versity of Nashville, Nashville, 
Tenn. 

June 15-August 31: Summer Quarter, 
University of Chicago, Chicago, 
Tl. 

June 15-July 27: Summer term, Iowa 


State Normal School, Cedar Falls, 
Iowa. 
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RECENTLY PUBLISHED. 
Buckwalter’s Easy Primer. 


May 9, 1907 
SUCCESSFULLY USED. 


Buckwalter’s Easy First Reader. 


Buckwalter’s Second Reader. 


By GEOFFREY BUCKWALTER, Principal of Mt. Vernon School, Philadelphia. 


Correspondence Solicited. 


PARKER P. SIMMONS, 3 E. 14th St., New York. 








June 17-August 9: Summer term, 
Wayne Normal School, Wayne, 
Neb. 

June 17-August 3: Summer school, 
Drake University, Des Moines, 


June 17-July 27: Summer § session, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa 
City, Ia. 

June 17-August 19: Special summer 
term, Ohio Northern University, 




















Iowa. Ada, Ohio. 
SUMMER “SCHOOLS. 
CAPE MAY SCHOOL TEACHERS’ COLLEGE 


—OF— 


Agriculture, Industrial Arts 
and Sciences 


For Teachers and Others 


Courses in Agriculture, Home Economics, 
and Manual Training. 


Tuition Fee, $5. for each Course 


Combine an outing at the seashore 
with a month of study. 


School opens June 28, closes July 26 


WRITE FOR PROSPECTUS 


Under the auspices of the State Board of 
Education and State Board of Agriculture of 
New Jersey. Governor Stokes will deliver 
address at opening. 


AARON W. HAND, Secretary. 
108 Perry Street, 
Cape May City,N.J. 


SUMMER SCHOOL OF 
THE SOUTH 


University of Tennessee, Knoxville 


Sixth Session—Six Weeks. 
June 25—August 2. 


THE BEST SUMMER SCHOOL FOR TEACHERS 


Courses in kindergarten, primary methods, 
music, drawing, manual training, domestic 
science, euthenics, expression. physical train- 
ing, nature study and biology, agriculture, 
horticulture, school gardening, geogra- 
phy, geology, physics, chemistry, mathemat- 
ics, English, literature, the Bible, Latin, 
Greek, German, French, Spanish, history, 
economics, sociology, psychology, education, 
Sixty popular lectures and high class musical 
entertainments. Conventions of National 
Story Tellers’ League, National Guild of Play, 
Interstate League for the Betterment of Pub- 
lic Schools. Southern Kindergarten Associ- 
ation, Southern high school principals ard 
teachers.—One fare on all Southern roads.— 
No fees aos nominal registration fee.— 
Board and lodging at reasonable rates.—For 
full announcement and special information, 
address, P. P. CLAXTON, Sup't. 








Harvard University 


Summer Courses, 1907 
July 2— August 9 
For particulars apply to the Chairman 
J. L. LOVE, Cambridge, Mass. 














Columbia University, New York City 





Professional and Graduate Courses leading 
to Degrees of B.S., A. M., and Ph. D., and 
Diplomas in Teaching and Supervision. 

25 Departments, 3 Schools of Observation 
and Practice, 185 Courses of Instruction, 150 
Officers and Instructors, 1035 Resident Stu- 
dents, 1425 Partial Students, 5 Fellowships, 
35 Scholarships, $418,000.00 Annual Expendi- 
ture 


Announcement for 1907-08 ready April Ist 
Teachers College Publications :— 
TEACHERS COLLEGE RECORD 
Bi monthly, 8th year, $1.00 per year 
CONTRIBUTIONS TO EDUCATION 
2nd year, $0.75 to $2.50 a number. 


EDUCATIONAL REPRINTS 


No.1. Report of Massachusetts Committee 
on Industrial Education, 50 cents. 


Descriptive circular on application 


JAMES E. RUSSELL, LL.D., Dean 





UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
SUMMER SESSION 
June 24—August 3, 1907 


A regular session of the University 
with emphasis on graduate work. 

Special courses for teachers, including 
a course in the Elements of Agriculture, 
given by Dean Henry of the College of 
Agriculture 

Suv mer Session staff of 46 professors, 
22 instructors, and assistants 

Location: Madison the Beautiful 

Tuition fee, $15. 

Send for descriptive bulletin to 


REGISTRAR, UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 
Madison, Wis. 




















UNIVERSITY OF MAINE 


SUMMER TERM 


Five weeks, beginning July 1, 1907 


Total expense, including board and tuition, $30 to $35 
Credit toward a degree given tor all we rk of co ge 
grade 
] summer climate. 


Delightfu 
or circulars, address 

JAMES S. STEVENS, Dear 
Uni tv ‘ 


iversity } 


f Maine, Oror Main 





July 22, 1907, to 


ment Unsurpassed. Experienced Yeachers. 
on request. 





Summer Session of Stout Training Schools 
Menomonie, Wisconsin 


Eight Courses in Domestic Art and Science. 


Address Supt. L. D. HARVEY, Menomonie, Wisconsin 


August 23, 1907 


Nine Courses in Manual Training. Equip- 
Circular of information giving wetails sent 
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June 17-August 12: Summer session, 
York College, York, Neb. 

June 17-July 27: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of North Carolina, Cliapel 
Hill, N. C. 

June 17-July 27: Summer school, Uni- 
versity of Colorado, Roulder, Colo- 
rado. 

June 18-August 4: Summer § school, 
Lincoln Institute, I.incoln City, Mo. 

June 18-August 13: Summer selicol, 
Highland Park College, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 

June 19-July 31: Summer school, Uni- 
versity of Virginia, Charlottesville, 
Va. 

June 24-August “%: Summer term, 
Western State Normal School, Kal- 
amazoo, Mich. 

June 24-August 3: Summer school, 
West Virginia University, Mor- 
gantown, W. Va. 

June 24-August 2: Summer school, 
Denver Normal and Preparatory 
School, Denver, Col. 

June 24-August 2: Summer sessivn, 
University of Michigan, Ann Ar- 
bor, Mich. 

June 24-August 2: Summer school, 
Ohio University, Athens, Ohio. 

June 25-August 2: Summer session, 
State Normal School, San Jose, Cal. 

July 1-October 31: Summer courses 
for foreign students, University of 
Dijon, Dijon, France. 

July 1-August 23: Summer session, 
Fisk University, Nashville, Tenn. 
July 1-August 3: Summer term, Uni- 
versity of Maine, Orono, Maine. 
July 1-19: Summer school, New York 

University, New York City. 

July 1-26: Summer session, Interstate 
Normal, Norfolk, Va. 

July 1-August 2: Summer school, 
University of Georgia, Athens, Ga, 

July 1-August 9: Summer session, 
Oshkosh State Normal School, Osh- 
kosh, Wis. 

July 1-August 3: Summer school of 
Manual Training and Domestie 
Economy, Bradley Polytechnic In 
stitute, Peoria, III. 

July 1-August 9: Summer school at 
University Heights, New York (ni- 
versity, New York City. 

July 2-August 9: Summer courses, 
Harvard University, Cambridge, 
Mass. 

July 3-27: Summer school, Counecti- 
cut Agricultural College, Storrs 
Conn. 

July 4-August 14: Summer § session, 
Cornell University, Ithaca, N. Y. 
July 5-August 16: Summer school, 
Yale University, New liaven 

Conn. 

July 5-August 16: Summer school 
Syracuse U niversity, Syracuse, N.Y 

July 7-August 17: Summer school, 
Chautauqua Institute, Chautaujua, 
me 

July 8-August 19: Summer school, 
Whitewater Normal School, White- 
water, Wis. 

July 8-August 17: Sumnier school, 
University of Pennsylvania, Phil- 
adelphia, Pa. 

July 9-August 17: The summer ses- 
sion of tbe Columbia University, 
New York City. 

July 9-August 30: Summer school, 
State Normal school, Plymouth, 
Diy’ Se 

July 15-August 24: Summer school, 
New Jersey Training School for 
Feeble-Minded Girls and Boys, 
Vineland, N. J. 


Dustiess Schoolroom Floors 


When it is considered that circulating dust carries and spreads diseases such 
as Tuberculosis, Typhoid Fever, Asiatic Cholera, Erysipelas, Diphtheria, 
Yellow Fever, Pneumonia, and many others, the value of a floor dressing 
which will preclude circulation of dust in schoolrooms will be appreciated. 


STANDARD FLOOR 


DRESSING 


r= is laying the dust in schoolrooms and public buildings 
awe = everywhere, and is giving great satisfaction. Exhaustive 
oN tests show that the amount of circulating dust is reduced 


aa eleven-twelfths wherever it is used. 

STANDARD * Not only does Standard Floor Dressing prevent the cir- 
FLOOR culation of dust but it also preserves the flooring and reduces 
. DRESSING to a minimum the amount of labor necessary to keep the 
ie a | floors clean. It saves its owncost many times over. Three 
¢ gt OUST Doe, or four applications a year give best results. Patented 
Oiler makes process of application easy and economi- 
cal. Sold by the barrel andin cans of varying capacity by 

dealers generally. 

We will apply Standard Floor Dressing, without charge ,to 
the floor of one roomror hallin any Hospital, School, or other 
public building, to demonstrate that all we claim foritis true, 
Standard Floor Dressing is not intended for use on var- 
nished, waxed or polished floors or for use in private houses. 

Testimonials and interesting reports from medical aw 
thorities on ‘‘Dust and its Dangers” furnished upon request. 


Standard Oil 
Company 


(ineorporated) 








BRADLEY’S — STANDARD 


Water Colors 


THE MOST USED THE BEST MADE 








WRITE US FOR VALUABLE LITERATURE (SENT FREE 
CONCERNING WATER COLOR WORK IN GENERAL AND 
BRADLEY'S WATER COLORS IN PARTICULAR. 


MILTON BRADLEY CoO., SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


BOSTON NEW YORE PHILADELPHIA ATLANTA SAN FRANCISCO. 








HEADOUARTERS 
Lantern Slides and Stereoscopic Views 


LARGEST STOCK GREATEST VARIETY BEST GRADE 
IN CLASSIFIED CATALOGS FOR EDUCATIONAL WORK 
We Cover Course of Study Subjects Completely 


Send for catalog and state requirements 


We Want One Good Representative in Each Section 


MORSE & SIMMONS, Managers 
EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, KEYSTONE VIEW COMPANY 
31 Union Square, New York City 


WM. J. ROLFE, A. M., Litt. D, President 
The largest school of Oratory, Literature, and 
Pedagogy in America. It aims to develop in 
the student 


ta knowledge of his own poo in 
expression, whether as a creative thinker or an 
interpreter. A beautiful new building Sum - 


mer sessions Catalogue and full information 
ollege OF Uratory sini. 
HENRY LAWRENCE SOUTHWICK, Dean 
CHICKERING HALL, HUNTINGTON AVE., 
EOW BOSTON, MASS. 
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SCHOOL BOARDS and EDUCATORS become more convinced avery tay | 


THAT THE 


Holden Adjustable Book Covers 
Perfect Self Binders 
“T” Binders and 
Transparent Paper 
Are Indispensable in INCREASING THE LIVES OF THE BOOKS, and 
Keeping them Clean and Sanitary during the full School Year. 


From January Ist, 1907, to April 1st, 1907, we show a 30 per cent. increase 
in our business over same period one year ago. 


Overhaul your Books and Stock and send us your order 





G,. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 





THE HOLDEN PATENT BOOK COVER CO. 
SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 





M. C. HOLDEN, Sec’y. 




















NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 

MONSON. The school committees 
of Monson and Brimfield have _ re- 
elected F. A. Wheeler as superintend- 
ent of the schools of those towns. 

SOUTHWICK. The joint school 
boards of the district, including the 
towns of Southwick, Granville, Tol- 
land, and Sandisfield, met April 25. 
Charles F. Prior was unanimously 
re-elected superintendent of the dis- 
trict for the coming year. Mr. Prior’s 
work during the past year was very 
highly complimented. 

TURNERS FALLS. The school 
committee has re-elected Frank P. 
Davison superintendent of schools at 
the same salary as last year, $1,809, 
and re-appointed most of the old 
teachers. Principal J. D. W. Chester 
of the Turners Falls high school and 
Principal Monahan of the high school 
at Montague Centre are re-appointed. 

GREENFIELD. Prospect Hill, a 
well-known school for girls, situated 
in this town, will go out of existence 
when the present school year ends in 
June. After the dissolution of the 
corporation and the payment of the 
school debt, whatever assets remain 
will be turned over to the American 
Unitarian Association, to be used for 
the education of young women. 

Prospect Hill school was estab- 
ished in 1868 for “the education of 
girls whose parents are of liberal 
faith.” The principal, Miss Caroline 
R. Clark, has acquired a part interest 
in a girls’ school in New Jersey. and 
the property in this town is to be cut 
up into house lots. The price paid for 
the property is not known. but it is 
believed to be between $20,000 and 
$30,000 for six acres of land and two 
buildings. 

GOSHEN. Ten members of the 
joint school committees of Ashfield, 
Cummington, Plainfield, and Goshen 
met last week at the Highland house 
for the purpose of electing a school 
superintendent. C. L. Judkins, who 
was recently chosen to complete Mr. 
Tower's unfinished term, was unani- 
mously elected. 

WENDELL. The school commit- 
tees of Erving, Leverett, Shutesbury, 
and Wendell met at Millers Falls 
April 27 and unanimously ,elected 
Mrs. Cora A. Stearns superintendent 
of schools for the ensuing year. 


BOSTON. The spring conference 


on village betterment was held under 
the auspices of the Massachusetts 
Civic League last Friday, Henry 
Turner Bailey presiding. There was 
a review of achievements by James 
S. Perkins, Canton; Charles W. 
Hubbard, Miss Harriet B. Whit- 
aker, John D. Hardy, Wellesley 
Hills, Philip Emerson, Lynn; a dis- 
cussion of billboards by Philip R. Al- 
len, Henry Lewis Johnson, F. Spen- 
cer Baldwin, Frederic A. Whiting, 
Harlan P. Kelsey, and Edward T. 
Hartman. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


(Continued from page 521.) 


AND NOW GUATEMALA. 

Latin America is never long with- 
out an area of disturbance. The tri- 
angular war between Nicaragua, Sal- 
vador, and Honduras has but just 
been stopped when trouble arises be- 
tween Mexico and Guatemala. The 
origin of the trouble was the assassi- 
nation, in Mexico, of ex-President 
Barillas of Guatemala. The assas- 
Sins are believed to have been agents 
of General Lima, the commander of 
the Guatemalan army at Guatemala 
City, and the political and military 
lieutenant of President Cabrera of 
Guatemala. Apparently Barillas 
was suspected of plotting to get back 
to power, and assassination seemed 
a convenient way of disposing of him. 
But Mexico took offence, and has 
made a formal demand upon Guate- 
mala for the extradition of Lima, 
with a threat to break off diplomatic 
relations if the demand is not com- 
plied with. Meanwhile some Guate- 
malan conspirators formed a plot to 
get President Cabrera out of the 
way by a similar process, and ex- 
ploded a mine under him, while he 
was driving through the streets. This 
is the third or fourth time that Cab- 
rera’s life has been attempted unsuc- 
cessfully. 


A HALT IN CHINESE REFORM. 


Chinese reform edicts always read 
sonorously, but they usually amount 
to little; and if progress is achieved, 
itis by a kind of zig-zag motion 
which at moments looks like retreat. 
It appears now that the promising 
reform edicts of last summer have 
been followed by a reaction, with, as 
is customary, unpleasant conse- 
quences for the reformers. Tang, the 
Yale graduate, who was made senior 








vice-president of the new board of 
communications, has been removed. 
There is disaffection in the army 
arising from the familiar cause of the 
non-payment of the troops. The 
finances of the government are in a 
bad condition; and the government’s 
attempt to eradicate the opium evil 
has encountered a serious obstacle in 
the fact that the government is in too 
Serious straits to be able to get along 
without the revenue from the opiu n 
tax. 
PREMATURE SOLICITUDE. 

There has been a good deal of agi- 
tation over the share of the Chinese 
indemnity for the Boxer outrages of 
1901 which falls to the United States 
The amount is $24,168,357, a sum ad- 
mittedly largely in excess of the ac- 
tual losses, and it has been insisted 
that it would be an eminently wise 
and friendly thing if the United 
States were to remit some part of 
this indemnity. But it is an open 
question whether this could be done 
without affronting the other gov ern- 
ments concerned, to whom allotments 
were made by the same agreement, 
Since the action proposed would 
carry with it a reflection upon those 
governments which did not show the 
like magnanimity. Whatever is 
thought of this consideration. how- 
ever, it seems that the agitation is 
fwemature, for the amount of the in- 
demnity which has been paid in up to 
date,—about $5,000,000—is less than 
one-third of the expense actually in- 
curred by the United States for the 
rescue of the legations. 

A GREAT MISSIONARY CEN- 
TENARY. 

The centenary of a very important 
event in the history of foreign mis- 
sions—the landing of the first Pro- 
testant missionary in China—has 
been celebrated during the past week 
by a great missionary conference at 
Shanghai. To this conference have 
traveled missionaries and secretaries 
and delegates from all parts of the 
world, representing altogether about 
thirty different foreign mission 
boards and seventy Protestant de- 
nominations. Various phases of re- 
ligious and educational work have 
been discussed and plans have been 
made which promise great results. 
The local Chinese officials have ex- 
tended a formal and cordial welcome, 
and have given assurances of their 
sympathy with the work. The dedi- 
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JOURNAL OF EDUCATION-EXCHANGE, WANT AND TEACHERS’ DEPARTMENT 


Advertisements measuring four lines (twenty-four words) $1 each insertion, six times, $5. Each addi- 
tional line, $0.25. No display; no stocks; no mines; no cures, 

AS we cannot know each classified ‘advertiser personally we request the assistance of our readers and 
friends in excluding from these columns anything in any way questionable. 


Copy for this department must reach us ten days previous to date of publication. This department 
appears second and fourth week each month, 


"SCHOOLS AND COLLEGES 


MONEY IN COMMERCIAL ART. 
Ambitious young men and women 
should send for my booklet “A New 
Door to Success,” which gives full 
details of my method of teaching 
drawing. A full year’s practical art 
instruction for $30.00. Grant Hamil- 
ton Studio, Suite 719 Flatiron Bldg., 
New York. 


HIGH- GRADE HELP WANTED 


MEN AND WOMEN: One hundred 
per cent. profit, if you sell Bears Pow- 
ders ; using spare time you will never be 
without money. Sells 25 cents package. 
Been on the market six years. No 
Roaches, Water Bugs, Ants, Poultry 
Vermin, etc., can exist where used. 
Harmless to human beings. No ex- 
perience necessary. Boy or girl can 
sell it. Have a business of your own. 
Secure agents to sell and make profit 
on their sales. Biginducement on first 
shipment to get you started. Write 
for proposition. VERMIN POWDER 
CO., Scranton, Pa. 


WE WANT one lady or gentleman 
to take orders and deliver for us, 
rapid seller, highest quality goods, 
sales in almost every house. Best of 
pay and no money required to carry 
on the work. We will send a propo- 
sition as soon as we hear from you, 
also sample pair of six-inch shears for 
twenty-eight cents—stamps or silver. 
Write at once. United Shear Co., 
Westboro. Mass. 


AGENCIES will find this new de- 
partment a useful one for their busi- 
ness. Address, Journal of Educa- 
tion, Boston. 


cation of a new hall, erected to the 


memory of those who lost their lives 
in the Boxer rising, has been a strik- 
ing feature of the week. The mis- 
sionary, the beginning of whose la- 
bors has been thus commemorated, 
was Robert Morrison, an _ English- 
man. 
UNREST IN INDIA. 

The horrors of the Indian mutiny 
have never been effaced from the 
British memory; and this circum- 
stance lends gravity to the growing 
agitation among the natives for a 
share in the government. The agita- 
tion began in Bengal but has ex- 
tended to the Punjab, and is fo- 
mented by the native press and by 
the student class, which has always 
had a penchant for revolution in the 
West, and may now naturally head 
such a movement in the East. The 
arbitrary division of Bengal into two 
provinces in spite of native remon- 
strances is one of the chief griev- 
ances, but coupled with this there is 
a dangerous agitation in progress 
against Europeans indiscriminately. 
There have been riots at several 
points, in which Europeans have suf- 
fered: and the government has now 
distributed arms among local com- 
panies of volunteers, in anticipation 
of a rising. 


MISCELLANEOUS 





MISCELLANEOUS 
KLIPS bind pamphlets, papers, y .: 
magazines. Price-list free. Fourteen a INDIGESTION, Dyspepsia, 
a. Rage : ; eartburn, Sour Stomach, Digestive 
samples, 7 sizes, postpaid, on approval, Tablets h suneries,. Thar. ane 
ibe. Covers to order. H. H. Ballard, oe ane Be aon oe rate tae 
26, Pittsfield, Mass. sure to relieve and cure. Fifty cents 
: a box. Sent postpaid. Address J. 
F. W., care Journal of Bducation, 


INDIVIDUAL COMMUNION SER- Boston, Mass. 


VICE. Many materials; many de- 
signs. Send for catalog 4A. Service 
sent on approval. George H. 
Springer, Mgr., 258 Washington 
street, Boston, Mass. 


WRITERS AND ARTISTS! 
We sell stories, poems, jokes, illustra- 
tions, designs, photos, etc., on com- 
mission for people who produce sala- 
1607-1907—“THE OLD NATIONAL ble work and who depend on our 
HOMESTEAD; or, The Story of knowledge and facilities for better 
Jamestown,” by Robert W. Wallace, prices and quick sales. Our booklet 
A. M. A new, timely, and patriotic “Cash Returns” explaining our sys- 
lecture, thrillingly interesting in its tem, sent for four cents postage. No 
details, and specially appropriate for replies to post cards. The Burell 
this year of commemoration. Ad- Syndicate, 777 Gramerey Bldg., N. 
dress R. W. Wallace, care of Journal Y, City. 
of Education, Boston. Telephone 
985-1, Somerville, Mass. 


STAMPS FREE. 100, «all differ- 
OUR VACUUM CAP when used ent, for the names of two coilectors 
a few minutes each day draws the and 2 cents postage. 1,000 mixed 
blood to the scalp, causing free and foreign, 12 cents. 1,000 all different, 
normal circulation, which stimulates $2.50. Lists free. 3uying list, 10 
the hair to a new, healthy growth. cents. Toledo Stamp Co., Toledo, 
Sent on trial under guarantee. Write Ohio. 
for free particulars. The Modern , 
Vacuum Cap Co., 536 Barclay Block, ————— ~ 
Denver, Col. 


Come to Camp Ingleview on Lake 
Winnipesaukee for your vacation. TO LET. New furnished cottage 
Low rates and special attractions for in Maine, in birch grove, on large 
teachers. Refer by permission to A, lake, ten feet veranda on three sides, 
E. Winship, 29-A Beacon street, C. N, fuel, ice, and boat included. Address 
Haley, Milford. Apply to Mrs. W. A. C. L. D. Younkin, 613 Ford Building, 
Phipps, Hopkinton, Mass, Boston. 


The ‘Kindergartners in New York. this year. Professor Gregory, who is 
one of the directors of the Connecti- 
cut geological survey, has arranged to 
take a class of teachers to the vari- 
sionary spirit—the spirit of service— ous parts of the state where the 
were the familiar truths impressively most typical formations are to be 
brought out by Dr. Taylor; while Dr. found and will lecture in the field to 
Hamilton Mabie deplored the modern the class. Almost every type of geo- 
materialistic tendency and urged in graphical formation will thus be ex- 
his scholarly address that the great amined and studied in a very practi- 
need of America is poetry, “the flag eal way. 

which flies over the palace of life” so 

that “the child will not become a —— 

slave or a thing, but a master of him- 
self.” He traced the disorder of the ‘ 
.ountry to lack of education in the RST 
home, to lack of steady discipline and 
to lack of self-sacrifice, and quoted a 
pessimistic college dean who declared: 
‘In ten years philosophy and art will 
not be taught in any of our state in- 
stitutions unless it has a bearing on 
the practical in business.” 

Ten thousand five hundred and 
eighty-five members were reported 
with eleven new branches. That Miss 
Fanniebelle Curtis, supervisor of 
Brooklyn public school kindergartens, | 
was chosen national president is an 
augury for the future progress of the 


(Continued from page 521.) 





Nuttall’s Birds of the U. S. and 
Canada. Cloth. $3.00. 


IR D 914 pages. 
110 colored illustrations. 
00K 272 black and white illustrations. 
THE IDEAL DESK-BOOK 


Special introduction price to 
teachers, $2.00 postpaid. 


LITTLE, BROWN & CO., BOSTON 














Diploomnad 


and peg Yt ny a pot Public and 





‘ge! A P, and Societies. 
I. K. v. sm ope ete sei desig.” FILLING 
a A pret "4 ated catalog 


A unique course in geography is to 
be given in the Yale summer school 
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KINSLEY-DRAKE ©O., 245 B’way, 5. Y. 
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TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 





“ISHEF 


excellent facilities for 


ima AGENCY 


grey pertorthe v8. 170) Tremont St., Boston, Mass. 





The Fisk Teachers’ Agencies Boston 





New York, N. ¥. ¥.. 6 Fifth Ave. Minneapolis, 414 Century Bldg. Portland, Ore.. 1200 Williams Ave. | 


Penn. Ave. 


Washingto 
$ Michigan Avenue. 


Onteager 203 


Denver, Col., 405 *- ~ Bldg. 
Spokane, Wash., 313 


Berkeley, Cal., 415 Studio Bidg. 
ookery Bk. Los Angeles, Cal., 238 Douglas Bld | 





The Teachers’ Co-Operative Association of N. E.. 


EDWARD W. FICKETT, Prop., 8 Beacon Street, Boston | 


Established 1885 


Tel. Hay, 975-4. 





For Results 


none excel the E D U CATO RS’ 


* Send for manual with Five Deductions from Ten Years’ Experience 


E XC H A N G po eag tig 





THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY © %: Gesu saa "somes 


Send for Ageney Manual, mentioning this publication. 





™TEACHERS’ EXCHANGE 126 ecyiston st. 


Recommends Teachers, Tutors, and Private Schools. Correspondence invited. 





mH SCIENCE ountin nw 


Universities, Colleges, and Schools. 
General, Technical, and Practical Educatorr 











F. CLARK 


For Teachers of any subject who can also coach 


athletic teams, or specialists in Physical Trainin 
ATH LETIC and Aihioties, write us. 7 ; : 


best schools and universities; $606 to $3,000 yearly. 
tO NG ot Boe PHYSICAL TRAINING TEACHERS BUREAU, PUA RaSh) se) 
212 S. Second Street, Rockford, Ill. 


CHICAGO, 17 E. VAN BUREN ST 









PHYSICAL] 


Instructors wanted for 





17TH YEAR 


' THE CLARK TEACHERS’ AGENCIES | 





NEW YORK, 156 FIFTre Ave 


BOISE, IDAHO 





INTER-MOUNTAIN TEACHERS’ 


Che Pacific Slope and Great West wee highest salaries. Teachers are indemand. Special | 
d,address GEO. L. DILWORTH, Austin, Nevada. 


rates to rural teachers. If intereste 


AGENCY 








Some New Books. 





Title. 


Manual of Composition & Rhetoric,Gardiner, 
School Grammar. ........ .-+..seeeeeveeee ° 
A Progressive Spanish Reader. . dae ninken 
The Prisoners of the Temple.... ....... «+++. 
The Making of English Literature. .......... 
A History of the Reformation. idvaltte 
The Arthar of the English P oets. — 
On the Civic Relations. .........--++-seesees sees 
The Gate of Appreciation.............-++--++++ 
Classroom Management.........+.+..ceeeee cers 
The Short Story..........02 eoeceee see cececes 
PRE Low Tail... 0... 00 cece cccs cece cece cece sees 
Through the Eve of a Needle... oaye epee 
Beside the Still Waters.........---.-ce seer eee 
The Country House.............-+-+ salve de cbiceée 
The Training | of the Human Plant...........-- 
McLaugbhlin’s New shesmagpyahl a eee Fier 
Religion and at. eeUdba dette 
The t ear of Grace.. Week, wine 
Venetian Iron W id Aierh on nnus hepa 
The Psychic Riddle...........0. sseeeeeeeeecees 
The King’s English.............--++seeeseeeeeee 
The Canadian War of 1812........ ..ceesereveee 
Esperanto...... sboncbnge sees epep odes 


... Lindsay 
. Maynadier Houghton, Mifflin & Co. » Boston 1.50 


Author. Publisher. Price. 


Kittredge & Arnold Ginn & Co., Boston $1.00 
Maxwell American Book Company, N.Y. .60 
Bransby D. C. Heath & Co., Boston 75 
Guerber ws “6 ee se — 
Cranshaw a “ “ “ = 
Charles Scribner’s Sons, N. Y. —| 


Holt 1.75 
Noyes “ - 2 2.00 | 
Bagley The Mac millan Company, N. Y. 1.261 
Albright ‘“ " 90 | 
Garland Harper & Brothers, é6 1.25 | 
Howells ae 6s o6 “6 1.50 | 
Benson G. P. Putnam’s Sons, co —— | 
Galsworthy * “ , co —— 
Burbank The Century Company, o .60 
McLaughlin Baker & Taylor Co., - 1.50 
Brierly Thomas Whitaker, “ 1.40 
Hodges 66 “ $6. 1.00 
Morse A. Flanagan Company, Chicago .25 
Funk Funk & Wagnalls, me. Se 1.00 
-_-— Oxford University Press, * 1.75 
Lucas " “s * <4 4.15 
Griffin A. S. Barnes & Co., 4 DO 








UNIVERSITY gMiite for Catalogues 


w Price-List, % 


PU ae Information, 
2 




















COMPANY® 


27-29 ward 23d St. 

@ New York. @ 

N. B. Dept. 50 Devonshire Street, 
a BOSTON, MASS. MASS. 


~ Educational Institutions _ 
NORMAL SCHOOLS 


TATE on ORHAN, ,gcnoot. BRIDGEWATER: 
For sexes. Fer catalogue, 
Searens ¢ the Principal. A. G. Borvpen, A. M. 


TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, FRAMINGHAM, MA88 
For women only. ‘Especial attention is 
ealled to the new course of Household Arts. 
For catalogues address HENRY WHITTEMORE, 





























TATE NORMAL SCHOOL, SALEM, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
y rinci pal , J. ASBURY PITMAN. 


ss NORMAL SCHOOL, FITCHBURG, Mass. 
For both sexes. For catalogues address 
JouN G. THOMPSON, Principal. 


NEVER FAILS. 
Ascum—‘‘Sloman is il], I hear. I 
sincerely hope it isn’t anything very 
serious. 
Wise—“Oh! he’s almost certain to | 
die.” 
Ascum—“You don’t tell me?’ 
Wise—“Yes, he permitted his in- | 
surance to lapse a week ago.’’—Phil 
adelphia Press. 








Anonymous letters are never read 
in a well-regulated newspaper office, 
unless they are particularly interest- | 


ing.—Somerville Journal. 





| Nicholas. The first is a story 


THE MAGAZINES. 

—In many respects the May At- 
lantic is memorable for its contribu- 
tions about the late Thomas Bailey 
Aldrich. Mr. Bliss P erry  contrib- 
utes a biography and study of Mr 
Aldrich and his writings. There also 
appear two brief poems on Mr. 
Aldrich’s death, “The Poet's Sleep,” 
by Richard Watson Gilder , and “The 
Shadow on the Flower,” by Edith M. 
Thom: is. Frank Haig Dixon's 

“Railroad Accidents” de: ei exhaust- 
| ively With the problem in this coun- 
try and in England. Professor 
Thomas R. Lounsbury, popularly 
now known as the spelling reformer. 
contributes scholarly and humorous 
“Confessions.” Rollin Lynde Hartt’s 
paper on “The Amusement Park” 
evolves an interesting psychology of 
this American institution. Frank Ri 
Mather’s paper on “Giosue Carducei” 
is a careful review of the greatest 
nineteenth century Italian poet and 
his ideals, In “Christianity in 
Japan,” Professor Asakawa deals 
thoroughly with the history of 
our religion and its chane 
of success in the Orient. “His Ma- 
jesty the Tree.” by Mrs. M. E. M. 
Davis, and “Love and the Machine,” 


by Arthur Stanwood Pier. are two 
Short stories of unusual Atlanti 
quality. The Contributors’ Club con 


tains an unusually large number of 
wise and witty essays in miniatur 


There are the beginnings of two 
enticing new serials in the May St. 
of old 
London town, “A Little Field of 
Glory,” by Mary Catherine Lee, with 
pictures by Reginald Bireh. Ralph 
Henry Barbour’s new story begins in 


{this number, too—“Tom, Dick. and 
| Harriet.” Of more serious articles. 


there is a sympathetic study of Henry 


|D. Thoreau, “The Man Who Was Al 


ways a Boy.” by.Gilbert P. Coleman: 
and Charles Barnard gives an inter- 
esting account of the workings of the 
Telharmonium, that wonderful — in 
vention. And there are hours of prof- 
itable entertainment for big and little 
in Nature and Science. the St. Nicho 
las League, and the “Hints and Helps 


| for Mother.”’ this time all about th 


fun to be had out of ne wspapers 
a sa ere ee 

The meeting of the first annual 
congress of the School Hvgiene Asso 
ciation of America was held at Wash- 
ington, D. C., on May 6 and 7. witl 
the following program: Report of 
‘“ommittee on organization, Arthur T 
Cabot, M. D., chairman, Harvard 
University: “Anthropometry in Rela 
tion to School Hygiene,” Franz Boas, 
Ph. D.. Columbia University; ‘‘Medi- 
eal Inspeetion of Schools in Mass 
chusetts.”” Hon. George Martin. LL 
I)., Boston; “Medical Examination in 
New York City Publie Schools,” John 
J. Cronin, M. D., New York = cits 


discussion opened by Thomas Dar 
ling ton, M. D., New York city 
“Physiological Age and Its Influence 


on School Progress,” C. Ward Cramp 
ton. M. D.. New York city; “The Re 
quirements of Proper School Fur 

ture.’ Robert H. Lovett. M. D.. Har- 


i vard Medic i] Scho yl. 


— _—-_ —— > — 


HOPE ON 


| here is no rose w th ut I TD 
NO falsel 100d that is tT 

But even these things may be bor 
Before Burbank gets through 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


KEITH'S. 

The program to be presented = at 
Keith's next week will be notable for 
the number of acts that have never 
before been seen in the house. among 
them those of Phyllis Rankin and 
Harry Davenport, Willy Pantzer and 


company, the Sharpshooting Vivians, 
Work and Ower, and Wood ind 
Lawson. The balance ef the bill 
will be made up of well known  per- 
rormers, neluding (;enaro and 
I} ey, Ben Welch, and Willa Holt 
Wakefield, all of whom have some 
new material to offer. Vhyllis Ran- 
kin and Harry Davenport, whose 
HOST notable SUCCESSES were scored 
‘The Belle of New York,’ have a 
sketch that is one « the hits of 

t season, a vehicle that fits them 
both to perfection The acrobatic 
act of Willy Pantzer and company is 


ther of the current season’s sens: 
ns. a novelty that is sure to score 
heavily. There have been a number 
f shooting acts seen in vaudeville, 
but it has remained for the Vivians 


to cap the climax Their work is 
Sil rly phenome nal. An athletie 
edy et that is bound TO @1use a 
ot of talk will be the contribution 
of Work and Ower. while Wood and 
Lawson are great dancers, and Gen 
and Bailey are doing a snappy 
terpsichorean specialty, in which 
dsome Ray Bailey has a chance to 
Ve several ver) handsome cos 
S Te \\ h’s delineations of 
Hebrew and Italian character are in 
iss by themselves He has a 
miber of ew stories The cleve 
nologist Willa Holt W: akefiel', 
will be warn welcomed, tor S' 
cle i lasting mpression on her 
rat 1) I pee sft season \ ey 
‘ f ti \ \ BC for chil 
lr ist ‘ ssued v the 
TI \ ck irtime T nd is re Ldy 
= - —-——-_ > —- —_—-—- -_—- 


HER MASTER'S VOICI 


Mrs. Black ‘Jane. has Mr. Black 
me home vet? I thought I heard 
Jane “No, mum That was the 
dog growling Comic Cuts, 
e eS 
| r summer came n wintel Ow 
W nter’s cue I spring 
\t east Wwe may eX] ec} .s and 
should the woodbire 1 sing 
Of balmy days and sunshine, let’s 
not too certain be, 
For nothing is so certain as spring’s 
nneertainty 
New York Tribune. 
——_——_ _——__—- > — 





FOR OVER SIXTY YEARS 


Mrs. Winslow’s Soothing Syrup has 
been used by mothers for children 
while teething with perfect success. 
It softens the gums, allays the pain, 
cures wind colic and is the best rem- 
edy for diarrhoea. Sold by drug- 
gists everywhere. Guaranteed under 
the Food and Drugs Act June 30, 
1906. Serial number 1098. 


A TEACHER’ 5 ENROLLMENT FEE 


isequivalent to INSU RANCE. 7 aeee of 
worrying about a position if you can teach suc- 
cessfully, when you are enrolled at The Scher- 
merhorn Teacher's Agency. 353 Fifth 
Ave., corner 34th St., New York. relephone, 
688 Madison Sq Estab. 1855. Write for Circular F. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCIES 


as some Teachers’ Agency work's, good agencies suffer becaure there are so 
—_— irresponsible agencies that inioirm multitudes ot teachers of real or sup- 


posed vacancies. Employers should distinguish between recommendation and notification 





agencies. In 1899 Col.Fowler of the Kentucky Military Institute engaged two teachers through 


us, and was so surprised to get only recon mendations of suitable cal didatcs that he has ap 
plied tousevery year since ; this month he AGENC President Teekel of the { nion Springs 
has engaged three teachers through this Board of Education ceme in last week for 
three teachers, ‘‘ lam disposed to leave this matter entirely in you! bands,” he said Within 


two hours three teachers in three different counties were e: geged by long distance telephone 
and he went home assured that the places were well filled, as those he has entrusted to 


us in the past have been This is the sort of work this agency ghee .ce sale WORK 
qualified to do and noted for doing. Try our....... "7 : 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C. W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N. ¥. 








—- oe ———$— 


ESTABLISHED 22 YEARS 1302 AUDITORIUM BUILDING 
POSITIONS FILLED, 7,500 CHICAGO 


BRANCH, 494 ASHLAND AVE., BUFFALO, N.Y. 








MERICAN ::: TEACHERS’ AGENCY introduces to Colleges, 
"* « Scl ™ ; 
and FOREIGN supe rior Profe ssors, Prine ip als, Assist ean alsin Gane 


esses,for every department of instruction; recommends good schools to parents. Call on oF 


address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York. 





THE ALBERT ‘TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cc. J. ALBERT, Manager - : 378 Wabash Ave., Chicago, Ill. 


LARGE CLIENTAGE, result of twenty-two years’ experience. Positions filled in 28 State 
Universities,in 90 per cent. of all the Colleges, 300 in State Normal Schools, over 5,000 in Second 
ary and Public Schools. Get inlinenow for SEPTEMBER VACANCIES, Year Book free. 





Te Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° Fifth Avenue 
£ sd New York 

Recommends college and normal graduates, specialists, and other teachers to colleges, publie 

and private schools, and families. Advises parents about schools. Wm. O. PrRatT, Manager. 


| JAMES F. McCULLOUGH TEACHERS’ AGENCY “ce uickco!™ 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BURF. 
Rex ommends candidates and uses its influence in securing acl a A nts 


is the time to register. Vacancies occur right along through the year. Membe rship 
now good until c'ose of season of 1907 8. Write for circular and blanks to-day 








PECIALISTS High’ Pre general education wanted for department work in 


Preparatory and Normal! Schools and Colleges in Penn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure positions paying $60 to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 

101 Market St., ¢ arrisburg, Pa., 1543 Glenarm St., Denver, Colo 

12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 


ALBANY TEACHERS AGENCY 


Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers Assists Teachers in Obtaining 
Positions. Send for circulars 


ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel St., Albany, N. Y, 








SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE 

Henry Sabin 1907, 14th Season Elbridge H. Sabin 
During each year places teachers in at least 80 counties in Iowa, and in Minne- 
sota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, Utah, Idaho, 
Montana, Washington, and Oregon. Last year showed an increase in every 
department. Write and see what we can do for you. 

Address HENRY SABIN, 
Manhattan Building. Drs Moines, Iowa, 





+ tind iain la acaba te aaa il tigen 
e H ; | We have unequaled facilities for placing teachers in $ 
+ 4 Winship every part of the country. 


Teachers’ 29-A Beacon St. . . . Boston, Mass. 


Agency WM. F. JARVIS 


ALVIN F. PEASE. 
et Teak eee haa AAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAAA AAA 
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Travel on the Santa Fe, going to the N. E. A. convention 
in Los Angeles, July 8-12, 1907. 


Only line under one management, Chicago to California. 









Francisco 


——--A 
Los Angeles 





Fred Harvey meals, the best in the West. 





Excellent service every mile and every minute. 
It's the cool way in summer. 
more up in the sky through New Mexico and Arizona. 
It's the picturesque way. You may see the Grand Canyon 
of Arizona, the world’s greatest scenic wonder. 





You travel on a safe road, a dustless and a comfortable 







You travel a mile and 











road. 





personally conducted. 





very low rates. 
details later. 





Santa Fe Trail.” 


Special Excursions on certain days, via Grand Canyon, 


Round-trip tickets will be on sale for this occasion at 
Liberal stop-overs and return limits. 


Ask for N. E. A. folder and “To California over the 


Address S. W. MANNING, G.N.E.A. 
332 Washington St., Boston, 


Mass. 
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EUROPEAN SUMMER SCHOOL 


Unconventional Travel 
Unconventional Recreation AN IDEAL VACATION 
Unconventional Education 


WHY NOT GO ABROAD? 


ENGLAND, FRANCE, GERMANY, 
SWITZERLAND, ITALY, GREECE 


Sail June 19th or June 29th ) 
Return August 26 or Sept. 5th ) $400 to $575 





A SCHOOL as genuine as any in the land. 

A FACULTY of the livest lecturers the country 
affords. 

A CURRICULUM as tempting as any you know. 

A TRIP as delightful as any you could plan. 


HOW CAN ALL THIS BE? 


Let us write you all about it. Ask for the Sum- 


mer School Announcement. 


BUREAU OF UNIVERSITY TRAVEL 
24 Trinity Place - - BOSTON 








A NEW IDEA! A NEW FIELD! A NEW BOOK! 


A Reader for School and Home!> 


THE RAILROAD IN EDUCATION 


| tion.”’—U. 


| times; 


— OR —— 


What Steam and Steel, Science and Skill have done for the World 


_A New Edition, Illustrated, Covering the Space between Hero’s 
Eolipile, 130 years B. C., and the Most Palatial Train drawn by the 


Latest Twentieth Century Engine, is Now Offered to the Public 


WHAT EDUCATORS HAVE TO SAY OF THE BOOK 


‘*T hold substantially the same views that you do regarding the 
great importance of the railroad as a factor for American civiliza 
S. Com. EDUCATION, HARRIS 


“It is certainly an interesting 
ELIoT, HARVARD. 


and useful book PRESIDENT 


‘*T sympathize strongly with you in your efforts to have the atten 
tion of the pupils everywhere over the land early drawn to this omni- 
present interest of society.’’— PROFESSOR SMITH, U. OF Va. 


- I have read every line of it, finding both pleasure and profit in the 
reading.’’— PROFESSOR HARPER, U. OF TEXAS 
ty wish it were read by millions. It would correct many pop 
iistakes and dissipate many popular errors.’’— ARCHBISHO! 
AND, ST. PAUL. 
~ . chock full of information from title to finis.’’°—SupERINTEN 
LEENWOOD. 
~“—— h it might fall into the hands of every school boy and girl ji 
California.’’— STATE SUPERINTENDENT KIRK. : 
**The book is evidently 
FULTON, U. OF Miss. 


e of unusual interest.’”-— CHAYCELI 


‘** You have opened up a new field in education.’’— STATE SUPER 
INTENDENT CARRINGTON, MO 


** Pupils like it because it deals with the greatest force of modern 


they instinctively like anything that moves ’’— SuUPERINTEN 


| DENT PHILLIPS, ALA. 


By mail, 35c, 50c and 75c per copy, according to the binding. 


Address the Author, Supt 


Alex. Hogg, Fort Worth, Texas. 











